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The General Conference 


of Friends’ Associations will be held in the Meet- 
ing-house, Fourth and West Streets, Wilmington, 
Del., on Seventh-day, Eleventh month 14th, 1903. 
PROGRAM. 
Morning Session 10.30 to 12. 


“*An Open Mind,’’ William W. 
sall, of Philadelphia. Discussion. 


Address : Bird- 


Afternoon Session 2 to 4. 


“The Views of Early Friends in Rela- 
Prof. 


Address: 
tion to Modern Religious | hought,"’ 
F. A. Christie, of Meadville, Pa. General 
Discussion. 


A special car will be attached to the g.12 train 
from Broad Street Station : 
train from Wilmington. 


LIFE OF STEPHEN GRELLET 
By WILLIAM GUEST 


returning, to the 4.54 


264 pages—bound in cloth. 
50 cents, postage prepaid. 
taken.) 


2 engravings by Sartain. 
(One- and two-cent stamps 


A. L. SMITH, 


29 EB. Penn Street, Germantown, Pa. 


~ Stenography, Typewriting, 
Mimeographing and _ Reporting. 


LYDIA ARETE CONN, 
805 Provident Building, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 





Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 
HEACOCK & HOKANSON 


ARCHITECTS 


Telephone Connection 931 Chestnut Street, Philad’a 


The Effects of Printing 


on a possible customer cannot be estimated. 
Common sense tells you that good printing attracts 
and influences favorably. Common or bad print- 
ing repels. 


THE BIDDLE PRESS, Printers, 
S. E. Cor. 10th and Filbert Sts., Phila. | 


Prof. Daniel Batchellor 


has made a special! study of the voice in relation 
to health, especially as regards nasa! and throat 
troubles. 

Correct Habits of Breathing 
and intonation taught. Address 


3104 Euclid Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SPECIAL OFFER . TO 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


T is.usual at this time of the year for papers to make extra induce- 


ments in order that subscriptions may run concurrently with the 


calendar year, and with this end in view, we will accept new 


subscrip'ions from the date they are received by us up to, and including, 


the last issue of 1904, for $2.00, the price of a year’s subscription. 
sooner the subscription is received the more copies it will cover. 


The 
Will our 


subscribers send us the names of Friends who might like to take advantage 
of this offer, but who may not see ‘the advertisement ? ? We will write to them. 


WANTED. 


ANTED.—MAN TO PURCHASE SUPPLIES 

and oversee farm and dining room in boarding 
school. 
salary desired, No. 22, this Office. 


WANTED.— —BY A FRIEND, POSITION OF 
trust or otherwise. Tired of traveling; has 
knowledge of several kinds of business. Can give sat- 
isfactory reference. Address C. H., this Office. 
ANT ED.— COPIES OF Friznps’ 
cer of the issue of Eleventh month 7th. 
this Office. 


ANTED. — EMPLOYME NT IN CENTRAL 

or Southern Florida, First, Second and Third 

months. Prefer work in connection with fruit culture 
and shipment. Address R_, this Office. 


ANTED._A COMPANION AND CARE- 
taker for invalid lady—a Friend. Apply at once 
to Phebe H. Atkinson, Three Tuns, Pa. 


ANTED. — WORKING HOUSEKEEPER, 
small adult family. Must be good plain cook. 
Wages #450. Address No 20, this Uffice. 


Wan r ED. — ONE WHO 

understands general hcusework in femily of 
three. Pleasant home and good wages. Address No. 
at, this Office. 


InrsLuicEn- 
Address 


woman in doctor’s family of two. Steam-heated 
house and all modern conveniences, both in house and 
stables. Address, stating terms, Box 137, Woods- 
town, N. J. 


ANTED. —COPIES | OF THE “ PENNSYL- 

vania Freedman,” published in Phiiadelphia. 

Either bound volumes or single copies. Cash will be 
paid forthem. Address J. C., this Office. 


ANTED.—BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 
companion and reader for invalid or elderly lady. 
Address No. 10, this Office. 


HE CO-OPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING 
Association bas boarding accommodation for young 
woman. Address E. H. S., 140 N. 15th Street. 


BOARDING. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Address 
SARAH R. MATTHEWSand SISTERS, 1827 ISt., 
N. W. 2 a Dd. C. 


FOR ‘SALE AND F FOR 2 RENT. 


FPURNISHED HOUSE FOR RENT IN EX- 
change for board of owner. Address No. 23, this 
Office. 


oR ‘RENT.. —FURNISHED, A PLEASANTLY 

situated house in Lansdowne. Rent in exchange 
for beard. Address A., Lansdowne, Pa., Post Office. 

rR RENT.—A LARGE SALOON PARLOR; 

also second story front and back rooms, with private 
bath These rooms either furnished or unfurnished, at 
134 N. arst Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Address stating age, experience, references and | 
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| 829 North Broad Street, 


The Old Pupils’ Association 


of Friends’ Central School of Philadelphia is arranging 
for its second reception and supper, which will take 
place on Twelfth month rst. Former pupils of the school, 
whether graduates or not, ere invited to become mem- 
bers of this Association and to open up correspondence 
with the registrar or secretary, for no admission can be 
had to the entertainment without a cerd of admission 
duly and previously arranged for, it being a rule of the 
com mittee that no tickets shall be sold at the door of the 
hall on the evening of the entertainment. 

The Association has grown in membership and nearly 
reaches the seven hundred mark. It includes pupils 
from classes of 1845 to 1902, and the re-union of old 
schoolmates is the pleasantest part of the entertainment. 

Where members desire to bring an escort, special 
tickets for this purpose are issued. A cordial! invitation 
is extended to all who at any time have been connected 
with the school to correspond with the registrar, 

MARY WESTCOTT YOUNG, 108 N. roth St. 


Young Friends’ Aid Association 
Of New York 


desires contributions for its / to be 
AS 


our thirtieth year of work, 


Annual Fair, 


this will complete 
which depends largely upon the proceeds of the 


| go: - e iends wil . li 
ANTED.—A RELIABLE MAN AND | fair, we hope our friends will respond liberally. 


Contributions of money or 
articles for sale to be sent to 
226 East 16th Street, marked ‘ ‘ For the Fair.’’ 


Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, 


151 Fairmount Avenue, Philad’a. 


The Guild is now opening its various depart- 
ments, and is much in need of workers. It main- 
tains a First-day school, asewing school, a saving 
fund, a manual training class for boys, and on 
four evenings a week it endeavors to provide a 
pleasant evening's pastime for the children of the 
neighborhood. Those willing to assist in the 
work by helping amuse on entertain the 
and girls on the following evenings, are requeste 
to communicate with the ur ders gned, 

HENRIETTA D. E. WALTER, 
128 South roth Street, Third-day evenings, young men. 
EDWIN C. ATKINSON, 
112 North roth Street, Fourth-day evenings, boys. 
MARY P. FOGG, 
Fifth- day evenings, girls. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We need a few more teachers for fall and spring 
schools. More calls now than ever before. Schools 
and colleges supplied with teachers free of cost. Ad- 
dress your nearest office. Enclose stamp for reply. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


174 Randolph Building, Memphis, Tenn. 
1423 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


bovs 
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Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$x.so per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


SuBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN aT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GIVEN. 


We vo not “sTOP”’ PAPERS EXCEPT 


UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 cents per lime. For longer insertion reduced 
rates, which will be furnished upon application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 
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THE WALTER SANITARIUM 








The Original 
Wernersville Sanitarium 





Nearest, largest, best, 


Avoid delays: do not address Wernersville. 


it has its own Post Office, 


WALTERS PARK, PA. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


Under care of Friends. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 


Send for catalogue. 


Green Street, GERMANTOWN, 


Under care 


GERMANTOWN PREPARATIVE MEETING. 


Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 


Higher Departments. 


Manual! Training. 


For circulars address 


ELIZABETH M. ROBERTS, Principal. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetin 
furnishes a practical, guarded ¢ 


es for colle, 
pares (or (0 EUGENE BAKER, 
inna Ww. SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application. 
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} Principals. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadel 
Meeting of Frien 


— Yearly 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 


For catalogue, apply to 
. WALTON, Princi 
JOSEPH S. WA svinieet 


e School, 


Abington Friends’ 


School, 


For Boarpinc anp Day Purits oF Born Sexes. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Li 


course of study. Students pre 


ared for college or busi- 


ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 


attractive to boarding pupils. 


Students admitted aa 


ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
— M. DOWNING, M. S., Princifal, 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


CYNTHIA ¢ G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain 


Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc ScHOOL FoR 


Boys anp Grrts. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 


For circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 


Chappaqua, New 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, 


York. | 


m. ¥, 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 


ander the care of Friends. 
for business or to enter coilege. 


Thorough instruction to fit 


Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 


For 


A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S. 


iculars address 


Princi 


‘Lome Velien, N. ¥ 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


New stone buildings ; cottage plan ; 
lation, and drainage the best ; 


light, heat, venti- 


combined advantages of 


individual attention and class enthusiasm. 


For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Princifai, 
warthmore, Pa. 


The Committee on Education of the | 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 

Ambler, A.M. ( University of Pennsylvania), Superin- 

tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in 

suitable teachers or in other school matters, are in 

to communicate with him. and all Friends qualified as 


teachers and desiring 
The aaadendeke will 


itions are invited to register. 
1 be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
Seventh- 


meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each 


Correspon: 


dence should be 


addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Illustrated booklet. 


JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
_ 106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also member Montgomery county Bar. 
WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


No. 133 Sournh Twetrtn Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
Conveyancing and Investing. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


: 623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Orricss : { Ambler, Montgomery Co., Penna. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
g12 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 
JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties, 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

_ Media, Delaware county, Pennsylvania. 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select class of —— and mental patients received. 
Twenty-five perience; late First Assistant 
Physicianin Middle iddletown, N Y ,State Hospital ; visit be- 
fore deciding. C. Spmncer Kinney, M.D. Easton, Pa. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. 9th St., (above Chestnut. opposite Post Office.) 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Views and Testimonies of Friends 


An address, by Isaac H. Hillborn, delivered at a 
meeting of Friends and others, held in the Girard Avenue 
Meeting-house, under the auspices of the Committee on 

Membership of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 32 pages, paper. sc.; per dozen soc. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 

| Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Y. F. A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a, 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Convenient, Restful, 


Table d’hote 25 cents. 
Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m, 
COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week, 
Two occupants, 50 cents each, per night ; 
$2 each, per week. 
Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 


Homelike 





ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 
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GOOD WORDS FOR 1903. 
XLVI. 
THE true belief stands in the light that condemns 
all evil. GEORGE Fox. 


From his Journal. 


MY PRAYER. 


GREAT Gop, I ask Thee for no meaner pelf 
Than that I may not disappoint myself ; 

That in my action I may soar as high 

As I can now discern with this clear eye. 


And next in value, which Thy kindness lends, 
That I may greatly disappoint my friends, 

Howe’ er they think or hope that it may be, 

They may not dream how Thou’st distinguished me. 


That my weak hand may equal my firm faith, 
And my life practise more than my tongue saith ; 
That my low conduct may not show, 
Nor my relenting lines, 
That I Thy purpose did not know, 
Or overrated Thy designs. 

—Henry D. Thoreau. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION OF 
PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


Tue “Association for the Promotion of First-day 
Schools within the Limits of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting,” dates back in its beginnings to the time 
when First-day schools were a radical innovation in 
our Society, and when the names of organizations were 
not so short as they are now and were made to indicate 
with great accuracy just what was intended to be 
done. Unlike those of the other yearly meetings, the 
Philadelphia Association does not hold its principal 
meeting of the year at the time of yearly meeting, 
though one or more public meetings are held underits 
care at that time. A characteristic of this Association 
also is that it has not set as its definite task merely 
to hold an annual First-day school reunion (though 
it does that, too, at the time of yearly meeting in Fifth 
month), nor merely ina general way to discuss things 
more or less nearly or remotely connected with 
First-day school interests. It has aimed to do what 
its cumbrous but explicit name indicates—to promote 
First-day schools within its limits. 

The annual meeting of this Association was held 
in the meeting-house at 15th and Race streets, | 
Philadelphia, on Seventh-day, Eleventh month 7th. 
The morning session began at 10 o'clock with John 
L. Carver asclerk. Theassistant clerk being absent, 
Mary McAllister was appointed to serve for the 
session. Reports were received and read from the 
constituent Quarterly Meeting Unions. These are: 
Concord in Delaware and Chester counties, Pa., and 
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northern Delaware; Haddonfield in central New 
Jersey ; Abington inthe northern part of Philadelphia 
county, Montgomery county, and Bucks; Philadel- 
phia, embracing the central meetings of the city; 
Western, in Chester and Lancaster counties ; Burling- 
ton, in central New Jersey ; Bucks, in Bucks county, 
Pa. and in the western part of New Jersey ; Salem in 
southern New Jersey. 

These reports gave an account of the number and 
condition of the schools within the limits of the 
respective unions. For the most part they were 
encouraging, but where ground had been lost in the 
closing or decrease in numbers and interest of schools, 
and where there was anything discouraging it was 
very frankly reported. Nearly every report brought 
np some practical consideration which was taken up 
in general discussion. From Concord came the 
question, ‘‘ Do our First-day schools operate towards 
strengthening our meetings ?”’ 

A feeling of discouragement was expressed that 
the young people of the older classes of the First-day 
school and those who have gone out from them are 
not found at our business meetings nor our mid-week 
meetings. In many places where there are schools the 
young people do not stay to meeting or come in time 
for it where school is after meeting. As one contri- 
buting cause of this it was mentioned that often the older 
members do not identify themselves with the First-day 
school. It wasalso suggested that young Friends be 
put to work in connection with the business of the 
Society, that they be asked to serve on committees and 
made to feel that they are members of the meeting. 
Again it was said that in many cases the business of our 
meetings is and has been for years in the hands of 
older Friends who have their way of transacting it and 
of conducting the meetings. The younger members 
not having been brought up to have an active part in 
it cannot naturally fall into the ways of a past 
generation and would not want to urge or suggest 
any departure that would seem unnecessary to the 
older Friends. And so they do not take an active 
part, but they are interested in the living testimonies 
of the Society and are ready to take the places of the 
older ones as they drop out. They have no thought 
of letting the work of the Society stop with the passing 
away of those now bearing the burdens. 

The help that the Buck Hill Falls Assembly last 
summer had been to the teachers who attended or 
had felt its influence was brought up in the Haddon- 
field report. 

The Philadelphia Union, which has been recently 
reorganized, reported having held First-day school 
teachers’ round-tables. No general invitation is given 


to the meetings as the object is to have present only 
those who are actually engaged in teaching. No 
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program is arranged, no subject announced, no speaker 
appointed. The meetings are entirely informal. 
Questions are asked and answered, and subjects 
suggested by experience with classes are discussed. 
Also, any books that any teacher has found helpful 
are brought to the round-table and discussed. The 
plan as carried out in the city is to have these round- 
table meetings for primary teachers, intermediate 
teachers and so on, separately. A report of one of 
them will be found in Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER for 
Tenth month 31st, page 699, with a list of helpful 
books. 

From two of the Unions came up the report that 
the Discipline is studied in certain classes of their 
schools as a regular part of their curriculum. In the 
discussion it was suggested that it would be well if a 
thorough study of the Discipline could be made by 
each scholar sometime during the First-day school 
course. 

The suggestion was urged upon Unions that they 
take up First-day school missionary work within their 
borders ; that if there are meetings where no school 
is held, or if there is any place where Friends might 
to advantage have a school, such a place be looked 
up and care and encouragement be given them. One 
report gave a very encouraging account of starting a 
school in a meeting-house where the meeting had 
been discontinued for years. The morning session 
ended with roll-call of delegates. 

During a noon recess lunch was served by the 
Philadelphia Friends to all in attendance. 

The afternoon session began at 2 o’clock. The 
delegates who had met as a nominating committee 
during the recess proposed as clerk and assistant clerk 
for the ensuing year John L. Carver and Anna R. Waln. 

It was decided to send to Isaac H. Hillborn, who 
was prevented from being present by serious illness, 
the following message: ‘‘Our much beloved friend, 
in loving sympathy we desire to express our heartfelt 
appreciation of thy valued service in the promotion of 
the First-day school cause in which we are now 
engaged. A living exercise came over us as thy 
absence was noticed and a desire was expressed that 
this message should be conveyed to thee. May the 
strength and support of our Heavenly Father be 
granted thee, is the desire of thy friends.” 

A letter from Genesee First-day School Associa- 
tion in session at the time of yearly meeting at 
Bloomfield, Ontario, Canada, was read. 

The program was then taken up, beginning with 
the question, ‘How Can We Arouse Our Young 
People Educated in our First-day Schools to their 
Obligations in continuing the work?" Herbert P. 
Worth opened the discussion with a paper, part of 
which, in substance, is as follows: 

The first concern of the First-day school is not its 
own self-preservation. The broad and true service of 
religious organization is something very different from 
perfecting and maintaining its own machinery. But 
if the pupils of the First-day school of to-day are not 
ready and willing to fill the vacancies in the working 
force of the school of to-morrow, then we are falling 
short in our efforts to touch their spiritual natures, to 
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arouse in them an appreciation of great fundamental 
truths, to create a zeal in behalf of righteousness ; or 
else we fail to inspire in them a confidence in the 
First-day school as an efficient means. In either 
event it is sufficient notice that our methods need 
mending. On the other hand if our classes are 
yielding up concerned minds and willing hands, lives 
that are ready to consecrate some of their best 
endeavor in the support and development of that 
effort that has been already exerted in their behalf, 
then we may fairly feel that the labor of the past has 
not been in vain. 

If the conduct of the First-day school is in the 
hands of those who undertake it as a species of 
mental and spiritual diversion, to be indulged in 
largely at convenience; or if it be an effort grudg- 
ingly given to help maintain that which is recognized 
as a very proper sort of an institution, or if it bea 
formal endeavor to cancel what one feels in a vague 
way to be a kind of religious obligation, none will be 
keener to realize those conditions than the pupils. 
They will not be aroused to an esteem for the organ- 
ization itself, if officers and teachers are readily 
diverted from their task by every passing hindrance ; 
if the unfavoring morning, or the slight indisposition, 
or the presence of the guest in the house, or the 
social opportunity, or weariness from the indulgences 
of a previous day, or the pressing of other responsi- 

| bilities are allowed easily to account for absence. 
Even the children know that these things are not 
permitted to interfere with our business engagements, 
if indeed even with our amusements and social 
activities, and they will not be slow to form their 
conclusions as to our own estimate of the relative 
importance of the First-day school. Zeal and enthu- 
siasm are contagious and earnestness and consecration 
of effort cannot be without their immediate influence 
on the pupils. 

Closely allied in importance with the regularity 
in attendance of officers and teachers is that of pupils. 
Unfortunately in this the school wages an unfair 
contest with the home. The home influence often 
makes tardiness and irregularity of attendance easy, 
indeed sometimes makes anything else impossible. 
The only weapon with which to offset this is the 
creation of interest and devotion in the pupil. It 
must not be allowed as an excuse for unsuccessful 
effort, but must be considered rather the reason for 
more persistent and earnest endeavor. 

Having your pupil there regularly and on time is 
only the first step. If his interest and active sympa- 
thy are to be maintained, he must be made to feel 
that there is some definite direction to its efforts. 
Its influence must actually take hold of himina very 
real manner. 

The ultimate purpose of the First-day school is 
not different from that of the meeting. The distin- 
guishing element is the educational feature. Its 
function is to establish for noble Christian character, 
a foundation in knowledge. To be effective it must 
submit itself to methods akin to those which govern 
other educational work. It must recognize the 
developing capacity and changing interest of the 
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growing mind. The recognition of the truly 
educational nature of our work, the arrangement of 
material for study so that it may be best adapted to 
the need and understanding of each age, the system- 
atizing and grading of the lessons, has a direct 
bearing upon our question; for it will not only be 
effective in retaining the pupils’ continuing interest 
but will go a long way in conyiacing him that the 
work is worth giving effort to. 

But this strictly educational work is only a part of 
the service of the school. Its deepest concern is the 
unfolding of the spiritual life, the strengthening of 
every aspiration toward the goodness that is Divine, 
the ennobling and enriching of every upward impulse 
of the human heart. In this the utmost precaution 
is required. We cannot force spiritual growth. 
With the advance in the direction of maturity, more 
and more, must the teacher become to his pupil at the 
same time associate, confidant, counsellor. 

We often do not rightly estimate the hindering 
forces that have yet, at the very threshold of man- 
hood and womanhood to be contended with; the 
concerns and requirements of newly entered business 
life ; the attraction and demands of a widening social 
existence; the multiplying of interests and activities. 
At this most important crisis in the lives of our 
young people the hold we seemed to have on them 
has been allowed to slip away too soon. We long 
for their service in the work that needs them so much, 
but just at this moment we lose them. They had 
seemed to be equipped and alert but they had not 
been steadied by responsibility. Responsibility is a 
confirming, an establishing force. 

Instead of withholding until it is too late a partici- 
pation in the responsibilities of First-day school 
work the young people may early be made to feel 
that the work is indeed, in part, their own. 

We must not overlook the value of the very 
young teacher, sometimes, and besides, if all may 
not be teachers, there is a varying field of activity 
and useful service. Even in smaller schools there is 
the library to care for, absent ones to be looked after, 
new recruits to be sought and invited, philanthropic 
work, social occasions to be planned for. The same 
one or two need not assume all these functions. 

Emma W. Gaskill continuing the discussion, 
started with the thought, ‘‘ Whenever there is a need 
to be met, or a truth to be spoken, there God is, call- 
ing His friends to service.” We could reach the 
young people not by a direct appeal to that of which 
they are unconscious. Not so much of duty would 
she speak to them as of love; that they might be 
filled with a very passion of love for a Father who 
loves them, not because they are good, not 
because they are bad, but just because He is 
their Father. Let them learn through this love 
that duty is no cold lifeless thing to freeze out of life 
all of its joy and delight, but really God’s messenger. 
It is because they are unconscious of their royal de- 
scent that we find young people, not so much shirking 
their obligations, as unable to realize them. They 
must be impressed that spirituality and faith have as 
great a part in their lives as body and reason. We 
must go and gather them in. They will not of them- 
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selves come to us for the silence, or the preaching, or 
the work, if they are unconscious of the need of the 
soul within them for spiritual food. 

Estelle Hall Speakman, speaking on the same 
subject said, We are all young together, whether 
we are children or whether we are eighty years old. 
The First-day school is not distinct from the meeting ; 
the one shades into the other. The old and young 
must be close together in meeting, in First-day school, 
in the home. There must be no lines drawn. Grown- 
ups must not insist on doing our way, we must work 
with the children in their way. 

Alfred Darnell in a paper on the subject gave as 
the three qualifications of a good worker: First, 
knowledge ; second, a firm faith in God as revealed 
to us in the Scriptures and in our own hearts ; third, 
an enthusiastic desire to promote brotherly love and 
charity as taught by Jesus. 

A paper by C. Percy Major on a “Systematic Study 
of the Bible as the Best Means for Christian Develop- 
ment,” was read in his absence by Mary H. Whitson. 

This was followed by a general discussion taken 
part in by Allen Flitcraft, Joel Borton, Sarah Flitcraft, 
Albert Johnson, Mary MacAllister, Ethel Coates and 
others. It was brought out that there have been re- 
cently in at least three of the First-day schools dis- 
tinct revivals. And these movements of renewed inter- 
est and deepened sense of responsibility have in each 
case come about from within, at the hands of the 
young people themselves. 

The meeting closed with the feeling, as expressed 
by one of long experience in First-day school work, 
that the session had been one of unusual helpfulness. 





TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF EZEKIEL 
ROBERTS. 

WHEN a good man passes on, his life ended, so far 
as we can know it in this world, we desire to express 
in some measure our appreciation of it and wherein 
the life has been for us a light in darkness and a 
moral purpose helping us to steadfastness. Also, to 
manifest so far as we are able in tempered words, 
some of the love and reverence such a life inspired, 
a life filled at times almost to overflowing with the 
Divine Spirit as was that of our dear friend. 

Ezekiel Roberts, the son of Richard and Mary 
Scott Roberts, was born in Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania, the first of Eleventh month, 1813. His 
ancestry on his father’s side was Welsh, being of 
those who came over with one of William Penn’s 
companies. From his mother he had Scotch blood. 
She was the daughter of Alexander Scott, a Friend. 

The period when Ezekiel Roberts was born, early 
in the nineteenth century, was the dawn of all real 
American life. Up to this time there was more or 
less chaos in government and also in social life, and 
to have been favored by birth in a community where 
no matter what the turmoil of State there was a stead- 
fast holding of orderly peace was indeed a privilege, 
for Montgomery County was not only largely settled, 
but whole townships were owned, by those who came 
from Wales and Holland with William Penn, and 
were all of the Society of Friends. This constituted 
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a surrounding which contributed to stability of char- 
acter and correctness of life. 

The mother of Ezekiel Roberts dying when some 
of the seven children were young, the home was 
broken up and the children scattered among the rela- 
tives. After drifting about somewhat Ezekiel went 
to live with his uncle, Cadwallader Roberts, of 
Gwynedd, who was a tailor. From him he learned 
this trade, which he followed for a number of years. 
It seemed to suit his gentle, peace-loving nature, 
which would have shrunk from the sharp elbowing of 
a keener business life. About 1836 he followed his 
eldest brother, Israel, to 
Ohio, and went to work at 
his trade at Kinsey’s Wool- 
en Mills, known now as 
Pleasant Valley, in Belmont 
County, a few miles from 
St. Clairsville. He made 
his home with his brother, 
following his trade and find- 
ing congenial young asso- 
ciates among those who 
mere mostly Friends; he 
also attended the meeting 
a St. Clairsville. 

On the removal of his 
brother Israel and family, 
in 1838, to New Trenton 
(now Emerson), he accom- 
panied them and opened a 
shop, which was very pros- 
perous by reason of his 
skill in fashioning Friends’ 
garments. The cut and fit 
and nice workmanship of 
his coats and vests espec- 
ially brought him custom 
from long distances, and 
such was his fidelity that he 
never lost a customer. He 
loved his trade, liked to 
handle and work with fine 
cloth such as the Friends 
of that time preferred to wear, perhaps from motives 
of economy, believing the fine wool wore better. 

In Third month, 1841, he married Elizabeth Ann 
Griffith. This was a happy and most satisfactory 
union. The wife, a great-niece of John Woolman, 
was a woman of ability and sterling worth, with fine 
ideas of justice and a grasp upon them which held the 
balance even and steady. This, supplementing his na- 
ture with a greater energy of positiveness, was a help 
to him in the material things of life, lifting cares from 
his shoulders to her own, while her unfailing sym- 
pathy and oneness with him in his spiritual experi- 
ence gave him the strength his nature craved and 
needed. He told a friend late in his life that he never 
turned to her in any extremity of doubt or trial or 
perplexity but he found the needed response. 

Through all his life a consistent member of the 


Society of Friends, and fully imbued with the spirit 
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of his Society, always kindly and peace-loving, it 
would not seem that there was either a need or a pos- 
sibility of what, for want of a better designation, is 
termed conversion, or change of heart. His eldest 
brother said of him that he was as nearly perfect in 
his sweetness of temper, his kindness, his magnanim- 
ity and generosity as a boy could be; this from the 
one who knew his boyhood best was a precious trib- 
ute. But to such natures more than those of more 
self-assertion comes a time of questioning, and it 
came to him, shadowing him as he went about his 
daily work for quite a period. 

All at once the cloud 
lifted anda great light came, 
suddenly filling his whole 
being—as he said, it filled 
the room. He sprang from 
his work and stood almost 
overpowered. He was fill- 
ed with light and with 
joy. So happy was he that 
he was ready, like Samuel, 
to cry out, ‘‘ Whatsoever 
thou hast for me to do, 
Lord, I am ready!’’ Then 
came the call to obedi- 
ence. Things loved as sim- 
ple pleasures, now consid- 
ering them stumbling 
blocks, he felt must be laid 
down. He liked to wear 
fine cloth, and to have his 
clothes made of the best, but 
because he cared so much 
for dress he felt it was an 
impediment in the way of 
his higher life. From that 
time, so long as he lived, 
his clothing, always neat 
and plain in cut, was never 
of costly material. He loved 
music, played skillfully 
upon the flute just for his 
own and a friend’s pleas- 

ure, but this also he felt he must resign lest it prove 
an obstacle, through all his life he loved to hear sweet 
music, loved the bird songs, and every tuneful thing 
in nature. So in the early anti-slavery days he be- 
came convinced not only of the wrong of slavery, but 
that it was wrong for him to uphold it in any way, 
and refrained from using any of the product of slave 
labor, abstaining from the use of sugar when free 
sugar could not be obtained. But the gentle toler- 
ance which was a part of his conscientious living al- 
ways kept him from insisting that his family observe 
the same. It was right for him, but each must find 
the light for him or herself. 


( Conclusion to follow.) 


“Not your opinions, but your attitude towards 
them is the vital thing.” 
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NEW TESTAMENT LESSON.—No. 41. 
JOHN. 

GOLDEN TEXT.—He that loveth not his brother whom he 
hath seen cannot love God whom he hath not 
seen.—I. John, iv., 20. 

Before study of Lesson read I. John, ii., 1-29; 

Il. John, i., 1-13. 


Tue four remaining books of the New Testament bear 
the name of the “ beloved apostle ’’—three epistles 
and the book of Revelation. It may be accepted as 
practically certain that the writer of the fourth gospel 
was also the writer of the epistles of John. The author- 
ship of Revelation will be considered in the next lesson. 

We have surprisingly small information concerning 
the apostolic labors of John. His personality is not 
impressed upon the reader of Actsas is that of Peter ; 
and there is no mention of him beyond mere allusion 
in Paul’s epistles. We must keep the fact before us 
that none of the gospels were written until the sixth 
decade after Christ, and that John’s gospel did not 
appear until the early part of the second century. 
So the epistles of Paul all precede the gospels, while 
the epistle of James and that to the Hebrews precede 
all but Mark. 

John accompanied Peter to the temple at the time 
of the healing of the lame man and shared in the 
arrest and trial which followed (Acts, iii. and iv.). It 
was again Peter and John who were sent to Samaria 
to receive into full fellowship those converted by Philip 
(Acts, viii, 14). There is no mention of John in 
connection with the execution of his brother James, 
“‘son of Zebedee,” and the persecution of Peter by 
Herod Agrippa ; and the author of Acts ignores him 
altogether in the story of the Christian council at 
Jerusalem, which dealt with the question of Paul’s 
Gentile converts (Acts, xv.). He is mentioned in 
Paul’s letter to the Galatians (ii., 9), as being present 
with James and Peter at a similar council dealing with 
a similar subject ; scholars differ as to whether or no 
this was the same occasion. It is probable that John 
left Jerusalem about the time of the execution of 
James, the brother of Jesus, since Simeon, another 
brother of Jesus, was unanimously put forward as the 
head of the mother church at that time, and no 
reference is made to the ‘“ beloved apostle.’’ It is very 
likely that he left Palestine altogether at this time 
(between 62 and 66), and went to Ephesus, with which 
church his name is so intimately associated. From 
Ephesus it is supposed were written the three letters 
before us, probably between 80 and go A.D., or even 
a little later. They are of great value as throwing 
light on a period of the early history of Christianity, 
of which very little is known. 

James wrote to the Christian Jews of the Disper- 
sion, warning them against the danger of separating 
their faith from their active life. The author of 
Hebrews wrote especially to the Jews of Palestine 
striving to avert the danger to their faith arising from 
the death of their leaders and the long delay in the 
second coming of their Master. Peter wrote to 
support the Christians of Syria under persecution, and 
again to combat the heresy that to the faithful no act 
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could be sin. Jude’s brief letter is to the same purpose 
as Peter’s second. 

John’s letters have to do with another “heresy,” 
and are especially characteristic of the people of Syria 
and Asia Minor, “‘a besetting mental tendency . 
towards an ultra-spiritualism, rooted in a prejudice 
against a corporeal life as such, as if the Divine had or 
could have nothing to do with the flesh. To such 
thought Christ could be divine only by having nothing 
to do with the flesh ” (Bartlett). Those who adopted 
this view were obliged to deny the reality of the 
sufferings of Jesus on the cross and to make of him 
during his whole career a kind of phantom or spirit 
appearing in the form of a man. A modification of 
this view asserted that at the time of the baptism of 
Jesus, the heavenly spirit united temporarily with the 
man Jesus to accomplish the work of the Christ, 
separating again from him before the crucifixion. 
Such a view, of course, makes the active career of 
Jesus a kind of theatrical performance in which the 
Christ poses as a man without actually passing through 
human experiences at all. Against this view the 
living witnesses of the career of Jesus united heartily 
in telling of that which they had seen and heard. Itis 
not unlikely that the collecting of the facts of the life of 
Jesus in the gospels was, in part, the outcome of this 
effort. 

In his first epistle, which a great Bible scholar has 
called John’s preface to the fourth gospel, John refers 
several times to this false teaching. He does not 
seem to imply that many of those to whom he writes 
are likely to adopt the heresy, but only wishes to 
guard against its intrusion. The letter is by no means 
an argument ; it is an earnest affectionate appeal for 
faithfulness in every act to their high calling. The 
writer still believes that the end of all things is at 
hand : “ Little children, it is the last hour ” (I. John, 
ii., 18). And being the last hour, what a terrible 
thing it would be to let go of that faith which they 
had so truly kept until now. Already the antichrist 
is among them—‘“ Who is the liar but he that denieth 
that Jesus is the Christ?” (I. John, ii., 22). Many 
false prophets are abroad. Here is a sure test: 
“‘ Every spirit which confesseth that Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh, is of God” (I. John, iv., 2). 
Especially noteworthy throughout this epistle is the 
insistence on love of the brethren as an absolute 
essential to the Christian faith (ii., g—11 ; iii., 10; ili., 
14-16; iii., 18; iv., 7, 8; iv., 18-21). 

The second epistle of John seems to be directed 
to an individual church. It is very brief, consisting 
of an exhortation to love one another, and a warning 
against deceivers who ‘‘ confess not that Jesus Christ 
cometh in the flesh”’ (II. John, i., 7). It closes with 
a promise of a personal visit at an early date. 

The third letter is a personal one, introducing an 
evangelist (III. John, v. and xii.), commending the 
recipient, Gaius, for his kindness to brethren and 
strangers, and promising an early visit. Gaius was 
probably of the church to which the second epistle 
was sent (III. John, ix.). Incidentally we are 
introduced to an unfriendly elder, who is the head of 
the church in question (III. John, ix., 12). 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us mot later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


UNITY OF THE FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 
SYSTEM. 


In the original organization of meetings great care 
was taken to make the smaller branches dependent 
upon a central body to which reports of the condition 
of, and work done in the scattered meetings should be 
submitted. This plan of centralization has been 
found so satisfactory that all related work among 
Friends, except their schools, is arranged on the same 
general plan. Among the schools the original con- 
dition was absolute isolation of interests and manage- 
ment. Each school was a separate unit of work 
entirely independent of every other school similarly 
organized. Various efforts have been made to 
secure some relation of interests and harmony of 
action. 

Conferences to call together teachers and com- 
mittees from all sections have been frequently held. 
A ‘central Educational Committee in each Yearly 
Meeting considers the needs of the schools within its 
jurisdiction, and offers suggestions and assistance. 
Partial supervision has at various times been tried, 
and is now being given more scope than formerly. 
Lack of absolute authority on the part of a Superin- 
tendent under our present organization, limits his 
field of usefulness to the schools. The schools in 
and near Philadelphia endeavor to keep their work 
in the same line by frequent meetings of their teachers 
and some efforts have been made thus far with very 
limited success, to grade the outlying schools accord- 


ing to a uniform standard. Our one college is 


desirous to accept the certificate of Friends’ schools | 


whenever possible, and has established partial scholar- 
ships in.several schools to create a bond of interest 
between the schools and college. 

The desfte for a unification of Friends’ Schools 
into a system Seems general, yet notwithstanding this, 
the real conditions now existing are very remote from 
educational solidarity. The courses offered by our 


various high schools embrace substantially the same | 


subjects and amount of work, but arranged in so 
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different an order, that students in passing from one 


school to another lose much time in the transition. 
The certificates of teachers are not usually accepted 
for work done in other schools of what purports to 
be the same system, on account of the lack of any 
uniformity in the work done. The rural schools 
below the high school grade maintain any standard 
that is convenient. 

In the city of Philadelphia uniformity in the study 
courses is observed in all schools preparatory to the 
Central School, but this uniformity extends imper- 
fectly into the management of the schools on account 
of the number of different principals who are each at 
work in her own way. The same fact complicates 
the educational machinery of the city schools, and 
necessarily increases the expense of conducting them. 

At present there is an active concern among 
many Friends as to the best means of unifying our 
school interests, and a desire not only to preserve 
the standards and uphold the reputation which the 
Friends’ schools won for themselves in the past, but 
to increase their efficiency and usefulness. 

Centralization of authority would make the 
problem easier at least, by shaping the policy of the 
schools according to a single ideal, rather than 
according to the composite judgment of so many 
people where clearness of purpose is obscured by the 
multitude of inharmonious details that enter into the 
management. A recent writer in the British Friend 
criticises the English school system as being made up 
of water-tight compartments where free circulation 
of the currents from primary school to university is 
the*need of education. We may apply this criticism 
with considerable force to our own condition. 


THE WORK OF BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, 


WE often make it impossible to put ourselves in the 
right attitude toward truth by taking sides. We insist 
on everybody’s being either one thing or the other. 
In regard to the negro question, if one is interested in 
Dr. Washington and his work he is supposed to be 
opposed to Professor DuBois and his ideals for the 
‘talented tenth” of the race. Why can we not be 
interested in the work at Tuskegee for those for whom 


| it is intended and yet be interested in the opportunity 
| for a college education for those young negroes who 


are prepared to take it and to make good use of it? 

Now some one has come along with another 
reason why we should not give honor to Dr. Wash- 
He insists that Frederick Douglass was a 
greater man than Washington, and that in paying so 
much honor to the present-day leader of a large part 
of his race we are disloyal to the great leader of a 
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former generation. Surely we can be interested in 
the great work of the one in “ helping his people to 
do their duty by themselves,” without being disloyal 
to the other who “devoted himself largely to 
endeavoring to persuade the white people to do their 
duty by the blacks.” Undoubtedly we need a 
Douglass to-day, but we need a Washington, too, and 
to disparage the work of the one who is working with 
his people from their own point of view will not bring 
us the man, white or black, who will take the lead in 
the, perhaps, far more difficult task of bringing the 
white people of the South and of the North to do their 
part ir. solving the problem of the two races. 

At a recent meeting of ministers in one of the 
large cities a stirring address was made by one of 
them on Booker Washington and his great work. In 
the discussion another minister called attention to the 
work of their own denomination for the education of 
the negroes. He said they ought to be supporting 
that better instead of using their energy to help the 
work they were not responsible for. Then Tuskegee 
and its Principal came in for some pretty severe 


criticism. Dr. Washington was even pronounced an 


enemy of religion, a materialist and a teacher of 
materialism to his people. 
came to the very wise conclusion that the denomination 
they represent has a distinctive work to do in its 
schools for the colored people, and that its members 
ought to support this work with all their energy and 
means and not leave it to take up a hue and cry after 
a leader who happens to be conspicuous; that, 
at the same time, they need not disparage the work of 
Booker T. Washington because it is not their work 
and because it is along different lines. 


THE recent meeting of the Minnesota State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs at Mankato, was notable in one respect. 
The women made a special point of coming plainly dressed 
and did not devote any of the time to receptions or other 
dress occasions. 

One entire session was devoted to the discussion of 
Charles Wagner’s ‘‘Simple Life’’ and the problems sug- 


gested by it. The discussion was followed by a lecture on 
these problems which was listened to with great interest. 
Surely such an attitude toward simple living by so large and 
representative a body of women is worthy of more than 
passing ‘notice. 


BIRTHS. 


BRANSON.—At Greenwood Farm, near Clear Brook, 
Va., Eleventh month 3d, 1903, to William E. and Florence 
Dell Branson, a daughter who is named Edith Branson. 

BURDSALL,—At Port Chester, N. Y., Tenth month 2d, 
to Ellwood and Luella Morris Burdsall, a son, who is named 
Robert Haviland Burdsall. , 

STABLER.—At Brooklyn, N. Y., Tenth month 26th, 
1903, to Edward L. and Elizabeth T. Stabler, a son, named 
Howard Parker Stabler. 


But this meeting finally’ 
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MARRIAGES. 
PHILIPS—HILLBORN.—In Swarthmore Meeting-hcuse, 
Eleventh month sth, 1903, under care of Swarthmore Monthly 
Meeting, Jesse Watson Philips, of Wilmington, Delaware, 
and Helen Ruth Hillborn, of Swarthmore. 


DEATHS. 


BLACKBURN.—At his home in Fishertown, Tenth 
month 21st, 1903, Azariah Blackburn, aged 75 years ; a life- 
long member of Dunning’s Creek Monthly Meeting. 

Throughout his life he was most devoted to the principles 
of Friends, his seat seldom being vacant in our meetings. 
He was honest and upright in all business reJations. As a 
parent he was worthy of the love of his family, which was so 
richly bestowed upon him. We feel our loss most keenly; 
but are grateful for the uplift which such a life gives us. 
‘* Mark the perfect man and behold the upright, for the end 
of that man is peace.’’ 

BRINTON.—At her home near Christiana, Tenth month 
29th, Rebecca W. Brinton, wife of Cyrus Brinton, in her 72d 
year ; a life-long member of Sadsbury Monthly Meeting. 
She was a daughter of Thomas Whitson, of anti-Slavery fame. 

FISHER.. Eleventh month 2d, 1903, at his home, 
Fleming, Pa., Ellwood Fisher, son of the late William P, 
Fisher, in the 48th year of his age; a member of Centre 
Monthly Meeting. 

HAVILAND.—On Tenth month 3ist, 1903, at Pleasant 
Hill, Byberry, Philadelphia, Pa., the home of her nephew, 
Edward Comly, Sarah C. Haviland, widow of the late James 
C. Haviland, of Brooklyn, New York, and. daughter of the 
late John and Rebecca Budd Comly, of Byberry, Pa.; a 
highly esteemed member and elder of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends held on Green street, Philadelphia. 

JAMES.—On Ninth month 3d, 1903, at 1625 Mt. Vernon 
street, Philadelphia, Abi James, daughter of Jesse and Martha 
James ; a member of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 

In the ‘‘ passing on ’’ of this beautiful life we feel a great 
void in our hearts and a loneliness inexpressible, tut we are 
comforted with the thought that her loving spirit will ever 
brighten our pathway, and as ‘‘ the rose that has faded leaves 
its fragrance,’’ so will her sweet, humble spirit leave its 
influence. Her Christian virtues were bright jewels in her daily 
life, causing us to rejoice that we have known and loved her. 

PICKERING.—At the home of her grandfather, Edward 
Pickering, Woodbourne, Bucks county, Pa., Eighth month 
14th, 1903, Emily W., daughter of John R. and Hannah G. 
C. Pickering, aged 19 months. 

PRICE.—At her home near Sparks Station, Baltimore 
county, Maryland, Tenth month Igth, 1903, Catherine Price, 
widow of Samuel M. Price, in the 89th year of her age ; an 
elder and life-long membér of Gunpowder Monthly Meeting. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

MACAULAY ON WILLIAM PENN. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

I note with interest, that in last issue of the INTELLI- 
GENCER Warwick P. Miller inquires concerning the refutation 
of the charges made by Macaulay against William Penn. In 
addition to the authorities cited in the reply, it may be stated 
a small book devoted to the subject is in existence, It. is 
probably rare in America. The copy in the Westtown 
Library bears the imprint: 

‘‘An inquiry into the evidence relating to the charges 
brought by Lord Macaulay against William Penn, by John 
Paget, esq., Barrister-at-law, William Blackwood & Sons, 
Edinburg & London, 1859, 138 pp.’’ This is doubtless the 
fullest statement of the case anywhere in print. An article 
in the North American Review for Tenth month 1861 
devotes some space to the same inquiry. The latest edition 
of Hepworth Dixon's book intimates that Macaulay was 
disposed to retract somewhat, in his Jast years, but the 
authorized Life of Lord Macaulay by his nephew George Otto 
Trevelyan gives no indication of such a thing. 

Westtown, Pa. Watson W. DEWEES. 
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NOTES. 


Tue following is a minute made at Pilesgrove Monthly 
Meeting Ninth month 2gth : 

‘«In returning the minute to attend the Yearly Meetings 
of Indiana and Ohio, and the meeting at Blue River in 
Indiana, given himin Fifth month last, to Pilesgrove Monthly 
Meeting, Ninth month 29th, Joel Borton stated : 

‘«« [hatin this visit he met with Friends in isolated localities 
where visitors in the ministry seldom go. 

‘In Cincinnati, a company of about 25 persons have 
formed an association for the advancement of Friends princi- 
ples, meeting once each month. 

‘« The meeting here was laid down a few years ago, and 
these people are not connected with any meeting, but a love 
of the principles led them, about five years ago, to start this 
association, and they have some hopes of re-establishing a 
meeting and being attached to Indiana Yearly Meeting. He 
remained with them nearly a day, holding a religious meeting 
with a social opportunity at its close. 

‘« He then proceeded to Salem, Indiana, near where Blue 
River Quarterly Meeting is held once in the year. The 
meeting-house recently built and neatly furnished, is situated 
about three miles from the town, and in its near vicinity is 
found about 150 Friends, mostly thrifty people, living on 
well cultivated farms. It has been a Friendly centre for 
near 100 years and is a branch of Illinois Yearly Meeting, 
but distant from the parent body nearly 300 miles, and being 
out of the usual line of travel, our friend was informed that 
but one other ministering Friend from the East had ever 
visited them. Still they have maintained their meeting and 
its membership, having now with them a large number of 
young people, many of whom take an active part in the 
meeting. Thisinterest and Friendly feeling so well maintained, 
seemed measurably due to the activity and influence of 
Elwood Trueblood, now many years a recorded minister, 
beloved by all, the young as well as those more advanced in 
years. Heis about 70 years of age, and still maintains his 
hold upon the people and his interest in extending our 
principles. It can be said of him, that he is not without 
honor in his own country. 

‘The visit here extended over two days, four meetings 
were held and social visits made in many homes. The 
meetings were well attended, the last being of a devotional 
character, several young Friends and others taking part. A 
social opportunity followed in which all joined, and as the 
farewells were said, many expressions of satisfaction were 
given, the feeling prevailed that the visit had been a profit- 
able one. 

‘* Our friend then proceeded to Richmond, Indiana, there 
to attend the Indiana Yearly Meeting, which was found to be 
one of much deep feeling and helpfulness. The committee, 
of which our friend was one, on isolated members, appointed 
by the seven yearly meetings, had arranged to meet here at 
this time, bringing a number of Friends from the other yearly 
meetings and adding much interest to this meeting. 

‘*Following this came Ohio Yearly Meeting, held at 
Salem, Ohio. Here the Central Committee met on the 
previous Sixth-day, and selected a place and arranged a 
program for the next General Conference. The Yearly 
Meeting followed ; this though not large, was a season of 
deep baptism, and earnest words and thoughts were expressed, 
for not only its preservation but the extension of its meetings 
and its usefulness. 

‘* This closed the work as outlined in the minute and our 
friend returned home. A retrospect of the journey brought 
with it the comforting feeling that he had done what he could 
in spreading the Gospel Truth and in extending God's 
Kingdom in the earth.”’ 

The fourth number in the London Friends’ Tract Associa- 
tion's series of ‘‘ Friends Ancient and Modern,”’ is a 
sketch of the life of Etienne de Grellet, the French refugee, 
who came to bea powerful and much loved minister among 
Friends to whom he has always been known by the English 
name of Stephen Grellet. This and the other brief biographies 
in the series is written with a view to readers not familiar 
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with the testimonies and history of Friends. They are very 
convenient for those actively interested in the advancement 
of Friends’ principles to keep on hand to give about to any 
who might become interested. (Headley Brothers, London, 
one penny. May be imported through Friends’ Book Store, 
Philadelphia.) 

Intheautumn number of the Friends’ Quarterly Examiner 
(Tenth month) Joshua Rowntree has an article on ‘‘ Public 
Opinion in Australia,’’ and there is also an article on 
‘* Quakerism in Australia.’’ Otherarticles are ‘‘A Finlander’s 
View of the Temperance Question,’’ ‘‘ How the Study of the 
Mind of Manis a Helpin Understanding some Old Testament 
Stories,’’ ‘‘ The Best Practical Methods for Dealing with the 
Unemployed.’’ A particularly interesting feature of the 
number is a Symposium on the Ministry consisting of articles 
by Caroline Stephen, Frances Thompson, Elsie M. Cadbury, 
Charles Sharp, W. F. H. Alexander, and J. Wilhelm 
Rowntree, 

The new Friends’ Meeting-house, at the corner of Owen 
and Stratford avenues, Lansdowne, Pa., the building of which 
has been watched with so much interest, is now about 
completed and will be formally opened on Seventh-day 
evening, Eleventh month 21st. There will be exercises by 
the First-day school pupils, and addresses by Henry W. 
Wilbur and others, and all who desire to attend will receive 
a cordial welcome. The first regular meeting for worship 
will be held on the following First-day at 11 a. m., preceded 
by the First-day school at 9.45 a. m. 


Charles Robinson from Chappaqua, N. Y., also David R. 
Underhill and wife from Brooklyn, attended the White Plains 
Meeting on the 8th of Eleventh month. 


Isaac Wilson is expected in attendance at Centre Quarterly 
Meeting at Grampian, Pa., on the 14th to 16th of this month. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING was held at Race 
Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, Eleventh month 
3d. Inthe public meeting at 10 a. m. Friends were 
strongly urged to confront the problems of modern 
Christianity and the new conditions surrounding 
Friends, by being sincere and uncompromising in their 
loyalty to the principles of the Society. Margaret 
Howard, of Germantown, said, “ If we are individually 
faithful in following the leadings of that inspeaking 
word there will be no dissatisfaction when we do not 
hear the spoken word in our meetings. And if each 
one of us were more faithful, there would be no 
deficiency in the ministry. Intellectual training and 
education are not the only requisites for the ministry ; 
of far greater necessity is the honest, pure and faithful 
spirit.”” Edwin Buffington, of Rising Sun, Md., also 
urged individual faithfulness and sincerity. Other 
speakers were Joseph Livezey, of Mickleton, N. J. ; 
Robert Hatton, Sarah R. Eavanson and Samuel Sharp. 

In the men’s meeting for business, in the absence 
of Isaac H. Hillborn, Harrison Streeter, the assistant 
clerk, was appointed clerk for the day. Louis B. 
Ambler and Aquilla J. Linvill acted as assistant 
clerks for the day. 

Reports were received from the four constituent 
monthly meetings, Philadelphia, Green Street, Radnor 
and Exeter, with answers to the First, Third and 
Eighth queries. The answers to the Second and 


Eighth especially brought forth expression from the 
meeting. 
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The Philanthropic Committee made an important 
report of its work and plans. Two conferences on 
temperance had been held under its care, one at 
Merion with an address by Dr. Joseph S. Walton, and 
one in the Presbyterian church at Port Kennedy with 
an address by Henry W. Wilbur. Help had been 
given toward the building of a school house among 
the Doukhobors. Literature had been distributed 
among railroad employees and others. Plans were 
under way to furnish support for two probation 
officers. 

A growing work under the care of the Committee 
is that centering about Friends’ Neighborhood Guild 
at Beech street and Fairmount avenue, Philadelphia. 
The experiment was tried last year of having a resident 
superintendent, and it is intended to look toward 
having a permanent resident, efforts being under way 
to raise funds for this purpose. 

Among the activities of the Guild are a First-day 
school, a saving fund, a manual-training class. An 
appeal was made for more workers as the work that 
can be doneis limited only by the number of those who 
can be depended onto help. The usual appropriation 
of $250 was made for the use of the committee. 


THE FRIENDS’ HOME FOR CHILDREN. 
Tue Annual Donation Day of the Friends’ Home 
for Children, will occur on Fifth-day, Eleventh month 
12th, at the Home, 4011 Aspen Street, West Phila- 
delphia. In addition to money which is badly 


needed to make up a considerable shortage in the 
Treasury we would be glad to receive donations of 
groceries, provisions, clothing, and any other articles 


our friends may be willing to donate. Our country 
friends could send a very welcome donation in the 
form of produce which is not marketable, but which 
at the same time would be valuable to us. Cash 
donations can be sent to the Treasurer, George D. 
Miller, 313 N. 33d Street, Philadelphia, or the notice 
about other donations can be sent to the Secretary, 
Edward C. Dixon, 1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF AN ADULT CLASS. 
[Read at Westbury Quarterly Meeting First-day School Conference, 
at Flushing, L, I., Tenth month 23d, by Margaret F. Vail.] 
PROBABLY the best way to present the subject chosen for our 
consideration this afternoon is to relate thecircumstances which 
led us to ask the questions, (1) ‘‘ What is the best method of 
conducting an adult or Bible class ?’’ and (2) ‘‘ What relation 
should the adult class bear tothe rest of the school?’’ A 
few years since our school realized the advisability, | might 
almost say the necessity, of an adult class, not alone for the 
benefit that would be derived by the members of such a class 
or for the encouragement of adult workers already in the 
school, but for the purpose of holding a class of boys ranging 
in age from fifteen to twenty years ; boys who had grown up 
in the school, but were beginning to feel unpleasantly 
conspicuous where all the other members were smaller boys 
and girls or little children. An adult class was formed at 
that time and has continued with varying success ever since, 
sometimes with and sometimes without a teacher or leader. 
The class has always used the same lessons that the other 
classes were using, that all might be interested in the same 
topic and all take part in the review exercises at the close, 
each class being called on to give for the benefit of the others, 
what they had found to be the most helpful and practical 
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thought to be drawn from the lesson. These exercises were 
much enjoyed, and when some members of the adult class 
felt that those lessons were not the most helpful for that class 
and wished to take up some entirely different topic, as ‘‘ The 
History of Friends,’’ and withdraw from the closing exercises, 
others clung to the original idea, feeling that the schoo] needed 
the help and encouragement that the older class could give 
by using the same lessons. However, with the opening of our 
First-day school the first of this month all felt that the time 
had come for a change in the course of study for the adult 
class, and especially so as the Friend who consented to take 
charge of it requested that it be known as the ‘‘ Bible class’’ 
as he wished to teach the lessons direct from the Bible. Then 
the questions arose ‘‘jWhat would be the best way to take up 
a study of the Bible ?’’ ‘‘ Has there been any special line of 
Bible study marked out for Friends’ schools ?’’ ‘‘ Would it 
be better for our class to follow the lesson leaf ¢ofics and still 
keep in touch with the other classes, or would it be better to 
select an entirely independent line of study and let our 
relations with the rest of the school be kept up in some other 
line of general exercises ?’’ These questions had been asked 
in a meeting of our First-day School Committee, and were 
still unanswered when there was read to us the notice sent 
out by the Committee of Arrangements for this conference, 
asking what we considered the most profitable subject in the 
interest of our First-day school that should claim the attention 
of the conference. 


REPORT OF FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOME 
OF CONCORD QUARTERLY MEETING. 


To the Quarterly Meeting to be held at Darby, Tenth month 
27th, 190}. 


A WELCOME awaits all interested persons who wish to visit 
our ‘‘ Home.”’ 

The twelfth year of its existence has been completed with 
harmony prevailing within its family circle. 

Many firesides are represented here, each member bring- 
ing new life to the Home, and through the comforts they 
receive, increasing the interest in the neighborhood from 
which they come, thus enlarging the usefulness of the Home. 

The Matron who has been so true to her trust through all 
these early years of the Home's existence, and helped to 
place it in good running order, felt last spring she must be 
released from its care. 

The committee with sincere appreciation of her work 
accepted her resignation and have been fortunate in finding 
a temporary matron, Ann P. Sharples, to take her place. 
She entered upon her duties Seventh month Ist, 1903. 

Since our last report five Friends have entered the Home as 
permanent boarders. This addition so filled the building that 
in magy instances those desiring to spend a short time as 
transients could not be accommodated. 

The household at the present time numbers thirty-one. 

The increasing feebleness and serious illness of several 
boarders have necessitated much extra help in the way of 
nursing. 

We are thankful that it has been possible to meet these 
expenses, which would have been provided for with difficulty 
except for the thoughtfulness of interested friends who from 
time to time have kindly donated articles needed through the 
house, as well as table supplies. 

We also gratefully acknowledge the continued interest 
many feel in giving annually for the purchase of coal for 
the winter's use ; as our expenses increase by reason of the 
advanced price of coal and provisions and the additiona 
nursing, these yearly subscriptions become more necessary 
than ever. 

Since our last report record has been made of four who 
have entered the higher life: Hannah Paxson on Second 
month 18th, 1903, she having been a member of the house- 
hold about nine years; on Sixth month 13th, Joseph Taylor 
was released after an illness of twenty-four weeks ; on Ninth 
month oth, Amy C. Pratt, an aged Friend, who had been a 
long time with us, died after a short illness, and on Ninth 
month 22d, Amy Pim Williamson passed from this family 
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circle. We believe all these Friends much appreciated the 
comforts which the Home affords. We also realize more and 
more that the establishment of these Homes in our Society 
has met a long-felt need, and we are grateful for the means 
to carry on the work. 

Lyp14 H. HALL, President, 

Mary MCALLISTER, Secretary. 


HOME FOR DESTITUTE COLORED 
CHILDREN. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 

_ Esteemed Friends: As the subject of the enclosed article is a distinc- 
tinctively Philadelphia Charity, and for over 50 years in active work, and 
depending upon public contributions for its partial support, it may be of 


interest to some of your readers to know of the facts therein.—C. T. 
HARROP. 


THE Young Peoples’ Auxiliary of the Home for Destitute 
Colored Children of Philadelphia, gave an entertairment in 
its interest, the sth instant, at the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion Building, afternoon and evening. 

The object of the Institution is to afford a home for desti- 
tute colored children, of our own and neighboring counties, 
affording them a plain and simple education, and training 
them to habits of order and industry. Children are 
admitted between the ages of 3 and 12 years. On this 
occasion, there was a large attendance, liberal donations and 
purchases of the fancy work and useful articles, cake and 
refreshments. 

During the afternoon, there was music, and an excellent 
recitation by Sara S. Bunting. There was supper from 6 to 
8, and a social gathering; in the evening, songs by John 
Harper and by children of the Home, numbering about 
forty, and a double quartette from Swarthmore College, piano 
recitals by Milton Griscom and Norman Passmore, and re- 
citations by Miss Furman. 

The good order and the interest shown by the children 
was remarkable, and impressed everyone with their future 
usefulness and the value of the Institution under its excel- 
lent management. It is located at 54th and Berks Streets, 
Philadelphia, and is in its forty-ninth year. 

There was $2,350.00 expended last year for the children 
over and above the necessary expenses, taxes, etc. 


PENNSYLVANIA NATIONAL REFORM 
CONVENTION. 


A CONVENTION is to be held in Harrisburg on Fourth-day and 
Fifth-day, the 18th and igth inst., to consider the Christian 
Principles of Civil Government and various public questions 
in which these principles are involved. This convention 
follows immediately the State Sabbath Convention, to be 
held in the same place on the 16th and 17th inst. 

At the first session Dr. Kerr Boyce Tupper, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Philadelphia, will speak on ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity and the Immigration Problem.'’ Dr. Floyd W. 
Tomkins, rector of Holy Trinity Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Philadelphia, will speak on ‘‘ Christian America the Hope of 
the World.’’ ‘Moral and Religious Influences in our Public 
Education’ will be discussed by Dr. Sylvester F. Scovel, of 
Wooster University, Ohio, and by Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, of 
the University of Pennsylvania. A careful report on 
the Sabbath laws of all the States, and the judicial decisions 
relating to them, will be made by Dr. R. C. Wylie, of Pitts- 
burg. Almost one entire session will be devoted to the 
subject of marriage, divorce, polygamy and the protest 
against a Mormon Apostle in the Senate of the United States. 
Dr. D. J. McMillan, formerly missionary in Utah, and after- 
wards Secretary of the Board of Home Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church, will speak on our long struggle with 
polygamy. 

All the railroads in the State have arranged to sell round- 
trip excursion tickets to these two conventions for one and 
one-third full fare. Tickets going will be sold on Second- 
Third- and Fourth-days, Eleventh month 16-18, and will be 
good for return trip till Second-day, the 23d. Those who 
wish to avail themselves of this offer must obtain card orders 
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from Dr. R. C. Wylie, 209 Ninth street, Pittsburg ; or Dr. T. 
T. Mutchler, 920 Walnut street, Philadelphia ; or Dr. T. P. 
Stevenson, 1233 South Forty-seventh street, Fhiladelphia. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS AND THE INCREASED DEMAND FOR 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

In the early history of the Society of Friends the school was 
considered equal in importance to the meeting. It was the 
rule with William Penn when establishing Friendly ccm- 
munities in America to build a school house near every 
meeting house. In order thata strong meeting might be had 
it was deemed essential that the co-operation of a secular 
school close by should be secured. 

There can be no question that the Friends’ schools are as 
valuable to the meetings and the Society in general to-day as 
ever they were, but owing largely to the great improvement 
of the public school system during the past few years there 
has been apparently less demand for private schools and 
consequently less attention given tothem. In many places 
our Friends’ schools have been closed and there are many 
more meetings than schools throughout the country at this 
time, but without exception the largest meetings are found 
near the best Friends’ schools. 

The public schools have become highly developed and 
they are indispensable to the welfare of our nation but many 
of them are crowded and they fail to meet the wants of many 
families who are seeking private schools, generally preferring 
those under Friends’ direction. The demand for such 
schools is growing and with this opportunity our Society 
cannot afford to allow its schools to close. 

Private schools in charge of Friends’ committees should 
be increased by encouragement and assistance. They 
require considerable attention but if practical business 
methods are applied to their management they will be sup- 
ported. The influence of a good Friends’ school can be 
seen in a community for several generations. Outside of the 
meeting itself there is no better place to cultivate Quaker 
doctrine. They can be made effective promulgators of 
Friends’ principles while fulfilling all secular requirements. 
They are rich in resource and if kept up will furnish Friendly 
material constantly. A little child properly started in a 
Friends’ school will form Friendly impressions and associa- 
tions that may create a desire to complete the education in 
our higher institutions and finally become a Friend throvgh- 
out life. WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

The third of the Lecture Course series, given ‘I hird-day 
evening, Eleventh month 3d, consisted of an entertainment by 
Miss Mabelle Caroline Church, reader. She read the morality 
play, ‘‘ Everyman,’’ together with three other selections of a 
different nature. The pleasing personality of the reader made 
all of her selections entertaining and interesting. 

Fifth-day Dr. William I. Hull delivered a lecture on 
‘*The Historic Scenes about Swarthmore.’’ Everyone 
enjoyed it very much. It was illustrated with lantern slides. 

Professor Appleton read Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Twelfth Night ”’ 
to an appreciative audience onthe 6thinstant. The delicate 
sentiment of the play, and the passages of delicious humor 
were well brought out. 

On the 2oth instant Dr. Appleton will begin the historical 
plays with ‘‘ King John.’”’ 

Somerville held its regular meeting on Sixth-day. 
gratifying to see that the interest does not lag. 

Eunomian likewise met on Sixth-day. There was a 
debate, ‘‘ Resolved, That free trade is best for England.’’ 
The negative side won. A heated discussion arose as to the 
advantage of the extempore speaking drill. It was decided to 
continue it. 

First-day morning Professor Paul Pearson read a paper 
in which he quoted Cardinal Newman's hymn, ‘‘ Lead, 
Kindly Light.’’ 

In the Bible class Mr. Carr, from Indiana, spoke advocat- 
ing Bible study as a great brace and support in life. Theidea 


It is 
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was developed that there were four essentials for religicis werk 
(1) Ideals, (2) Sound Minds, (3) Will power, (4) Enthusiasm. 

President Swain spoke on the same day at Solebury, Bucks 
county, giving his lecture ‘‘A View of Nature and the Bible."’ 

On Seventh-day President Swain attended a conference 
of college presidents in New York. 

Dr. Hull has been appointed chief examiner in history by 
the College Entrance Examination Board, having se1ved {cr 
three years as associate examiner. The Board's examinaticns 
were taken last Seventh month by 1,620 candidates for admis- 
sion to college, and the results have been accepted by all of 
the colleges and universities of the country. F. ROR 


GEORGE SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY. 


The gathering in honor of the Tenth Anniversary of the 
founding of the George School on last Sixth- and Seventh- 
days, Eleventh month 6th and 7th, numbered about five 
hundred. The most impressive and noticeable feature of the 
occasion was the deeply earnest enthusiasm shown by all in 
attendance—students, faculty, and committee, past and 
present. There was the will and determination to advance 
the interests of the school in every way, and to put it in the 
forerank of educational institutions. 

The celebration began Sixth-day evening when a large 
audience gathered in the newly-enlarged assembly hall, a 
great improvement over the former cramped quarters, to 
hear a Founder's Day address by Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
The speaker of the evening was introduced by Dr. Walton, 
who said : 

‘Ten years ago to-day the George School emerged into 
the world of educational effort, the child of munificence and 
religious concern. A place was provided where a thorough 
preparatory and business training could be secured at 
moderate cost. A handful of faithful, self-sacrificing workers 
stood at the doors to welcome the new arrivals. From that 
hour a series of influences and tendencies commenced that 
have made George School what it is; from that hour there 
has radiated out into the world through you endless swells 
of purpose and resolutions, of determination and effort that 
in fancy has ripened in the hearts of those who are with us 
to night. 

‘* Here is an intangible something, more real than salaries 
or positions, more real than property or bank accounts ; here 
is something out of which all these things are formed; here 
is the basis of moral integrity and the corner-stone of the 
Stateand Church. Underthe genial warmth of good comrade- 
ship, under the associations between teacher and pupil these 
things have been growing here at the George School for the 
past ten years, and we are gathered home to-night that they 
may be renewed in the experience of each one. 

‘* We reach out a hand to you, yes, two hands, to bid you 
welcome to these halls and their precious associations. This 
hand-grasp is the warmer because every student here shares 
in it, because every instructor here joins in it, because every 
member of the committee of management assists in it. 
Indeed, your welcome finds a hallowed echo in every hall and 
room and corner in the place. Thevery rustle of the leaves 
in the forest take up the echo and waft it along the charming 
banks of the Neshaminy, and silently scatter it over the 
peaceful meadow and along the quiet walks by the margin of 
the brook. Like asthe mother prepares for the home-coming 
of her children at some birthday anniversary of the father, 
so have we snatched a few minutes from the pressing duties 
of our daily life to hang some simple token, that you might 
know the greater heart welcome that glows in every bosom 
at your coming. 

‘* Like as the birds come back to the old haunts and sing 
their old songs, moved by the inner promptings of their own 
natures, so we trust you are with us, not so much as guests, 
but rather as a part of us, which in every sense of the word 
you sotruly are. Your coming is something more than the 
arrival of guests at the house of the host; it is more like the 
calling home of the elder sons and daughters, not only for 
the renewal of good fellowship, but for a family council, 
where the welfare of the more youthful members is laid 
deeply to heart.”’ 
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Dr. Walton then introduced Hamilton Wright Mabie, who 
received an enthusiastic reception, being well krcwn to 
George School audiences. 

Following the address an informal reception was held in 
the library, where the visitors were received by members of 
the faculty and representatives from the former students. 

On Seventh-day morning a foot ball game, between 
elevens of the two literary societies was played before the 
formal business meeting of the new associaticn was held. 
Prof. George H. Nutt, to whose untiring industry the new 
organization owes much, explained the purposes of the 
‘* George School Association.’’ J. Hibberd Taylor, '97, was 
elected chairman for the day, and Ella Cooper Barnard, '96, 
secretary. The first business was the adoption of a constitu- 
tion and by-laws, carefully prepared by an executive ccm- 
mittee in charge of the reunion, and the election of officers 
which resulted as follows : 

President, Thomas Baker ; first vice-president, Stephen 
B. Twining ; second vice-president, Sarah Knight; secre- 
tary, Allie Rohr; treasurer, Lewis E. Walker; registrar, 
Bess A. Lambert; executive committee from the non-gradu- 
ates, Lillian Starr, Lloyd Wilson, Wallace G. Murfit, Ella 
Broomell ; from the alumni, Alfred B. Crewitt, 'o1, Phabe 
Eves, '96; from the faculty, Emma Walton; from the 
General Committee, William Bancroft. 

At twelve o'clock the association luncheon was held, and 
the new and enlarged dining room was crowded to the last 
inch of space. There was a thorough discussion of an 
attractive menu, and then Toastmaster George L. Maris, 
arose, and, in a voice shaken with emotion, tried to make 
himself heard above the tumult of applause that told of the 
George School appreciation of his love and work for the 
institution. 

In a toast to ‘‘Our Benefactors,’’ Emma D. Eyre, of 
Makefield, a member of the committee, paid deserved 
tributes to John M. George, the founder; Prof. Maris, the 
first principal ; Charles M. Stabler, always devoted to the 
institution’s best interests; Howard M. Jenkins; William 
Bancroft, ‘‘a man of whom it may truly be said that his 
right hand does not know what his left hand doeth’’ ; and 
others always helpful in the work. 

Other toasts were these: ‘‘ World's Work,’’ Thomas 
Baker; ‘‘Our First Faculty,’’ Lettie K. Betts; ‘‘Scholar- 
ship,’” A. Davis Jackson; ‘‘George School Association,”’ 
Allie Rohr; ‘‘Athletics,’’ William H. Satterthwaite, Jr. 

Dr. Walton made a most helpful and pertinent address, 
brief and showing his deep feeling, telling of the work to te 
done and of the absolute necessity of co-operation. 

The reunion was throughout a success and the gathering 
was the occasion for many pleasant renewals of friendship, 
the best purpose of the new organization. The ccmmitice 
in charge included Prof. George H. Nutt, representing the 
faculty ; Prof. George L. Maris, of the ex-faculty; Milton 
Jackson, of the committee; Bess A. Lambert, of the non- 
graduates ; Irvin F. Paschal] of the alumni. To William 
Bancroft, Charles Thompson and Belle Vansant great credit 
for the success of the affair is due. RF 
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The Faculty of the Baltimore Friends’ School] ccnsists of 
eighteen teachers, ten of whom are members of the Scciety 
of Friends. Edward C. Wilson is principal and Eli M. Lamb 
assistant principal. The whole number of pupils on the roll 
is 201, which is nine more than last year. Thirty-one of 
these pupils are Friends and eight have one parent a 
member. The total debt on the school property one year 
ago, was $7,919.04. During the past year the income 
received from the bequest of John Jewett reduced the debt to 
$6,419.04. The committee in charge is well satisfied with 
the condition of the school and extends a cordial] invitaticn 
to all interested in education to visit the classes and see the 
good work that is being done. 


BALTIMORE FRIENDS’ SCHOOL.) = 


A STRIKE that has been on in the slate quarries of Lord 
Penryn, in North Wales, was ended on the 7th by a vote of 
the men, who, however, had gained not a single concession. 
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PHILADELPHIA. —The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held on Second-day evening, Eleventh month 
oth. The attendance was unusually large, the auditorium 
being crowded. Nathaniel Janney acted as president. 

The Board of Directors of Trustees of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends reported that the trustees had decided to 
accept a conveyance of the real estate of the Young Friends’ 
Association of Philadelphia. To represent them in the 
transfer of property Joseph T. Bunting had been appointed. 

The following delegates were appointed to attend the 
meeting of the General Conference of Friends’ Associations 
to be held in Wilmington, on Eleventh month 14th : Emma 
Waln, Mary Janney, J. Eugene Baker, John Woodall, and 
Henry Ferris. 

A most delightful evening followed, when we were taken 
through London with Charles Dickens, a ramble guided by 
Anna M. Earle, of Philadelphia, who charmed us with her 
informal, happy treatment of the haunts and habits of 
Dickens's characters. Oneafter another of the familiar figures 
was graphically brought before us, and Miss Earle infused 
into her words much of the mingled pathos and humor which 
is so typical of Dickens. London gained new interest and 
reality to every listener, and the fine collection of lantern 
slides made us forget that we were still on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

A pleasant informal half-hour closed one of our most 
successful meetings. 

CAROLINE FARREN COMLY, Secretary. 





GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA.—The Girard Avenue 
Friends’ Association held its regular meeting Seventh-day 
evening, Eleventh month 7th. J. Russell Smith gave a very 
instructive talk on ‘‘ Religious and Social Conditions of the 
Time of George Fox,’’ followed by a recitation by Madge 
Heacock, and a talk on the ‘‘ Origin and Work of the Red 
Cross Society,’’ by Walker E. Linvill. The next meeting 
will be entertained by ‘‘A Thanksgiving Dinner,’’ to which 
all are invited. PAULINE M. S. MITCHELL, Sec. 





BYBERRY, Pa.—The Friends’ Association held its last 
meeting Eleventh month ist, with a fair attendance. The 
first paper of the afternoon was given by Anna L. Tomlinson 
in answer to the question, ‘‘ How can we best give our children 
an idea of God?’’ So deftly and beautifully was this subject 
treated, every word coming from her full, earnest mother 
heart, that all felt benefited and uplifted. She questioned, 
‘Do we try to give them an idea of God ? We help them 
with their every-day lessons, but the Omnipotent One is 
seldom mentioned. We evade the question directed to 
ourselves by asking the same question of others. Yet this 
should be the very first lesson to be taught, as we teach their 
little prayers. Young children are easily interested in Bible 
stories. The busy young matron has little time to sit down 
to teach, but there are many opportunities of doing it without 
the regular preparation for;it. How do we spend, and teach 
our children to spend the Sabbath? Do we teach them their 
duty to give a few hours at the beginning of each week to 
Him who has done so much for us? Have a large attractive 
Bible on the table, and a child’s inquisitiveness will lead him 
to look and become interested.’’ 

James Q. Atkinson then followed in answer to the question, 

Can Friends consistently take part in political affairs?”’ 
He said: ‘‘ We have need of some form of government; we 
have need to restrain imperfect beings (and such are we) ; 
then can Friends step aside and let those less fitted perhaps 
than we administer this Government? It is largely through 
William Penn's practical political work that we are able to 
have a republican form of Government. No one can say he 
was inconsistent. There are some wrongs now to be righted. 
There is a large population in the South that is not receiving 
full justice ; the Indians are not well treated ; capital punish- 
ment is still a blot. So long as the Government commits 
crimes there is a work for us to do, be we Friends or not. 
The question of equal suffrage demands attention, when to 
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good and bad men, to wise and ignorant alike, is extended the 
right of suffrage, while it is denied to a large body of people.’ 

William P. Bonner then gave a paper full of practical 
suggestions for Friends’ Associations. He advocated more 
committees —one to visit those not attending, one to catalogue 
the new graveyard, a historical committee to look up old 
meeting-houses, a new members’ committee, current topics 
committee, an entertainment committee that shall see to 
having lectures provided, and a committee on literature, and 
then the others should not leave all the work for the chairman 
of each committee to do.”’ 

Sallie Ivins gave a recitation on ‘‘ Heaven.'’ Words of 
appreciation were given by Sarah C. James, Nathaniel 
Richardson, Lizzie P. Bonner, and Arabella Carter. At the 
next meeting Lucretia L. Blankenburg will speak on the 
subject, ‘‘ What Friends Have Done for the Advancement 
of Women.” A, G. 





AMBLER, PA.—A Conference on ‘‘ Purity’’ was held in 
Ambler Meeting-room on First-day afternoon, Eleventh 
month 8th, 1903, with a very good attendance. James Q. 
Atkinson presided. Elizabeth Lloyd addressed the meeting, 
dealing especially with the training in the home. She said 
the child should grow up amid good, healthy surroundings, 
with plenty of sleep and fresh air, and not too much stimu- 
lating food. There isa close relationship between cleanliness 
of body and purity of mind. Boys and girls should be 
comrades through life ; elders should avoid teasing remarks 
that implant ideas better left until later years. Children will 
come into contact with impurity, but if their minds have been 
filled with pure thoughts this will roll off as rain drops do 
from a cabbage leaf. Harm may be done by talking too 
much. Teach not what things are zmpure but what are pure, 
There are habits in a child which must be guarded against, 
and simple lessons of physiology and hygiene should be 
taught early. Lead them, too, to have high ideals of married 
life ; teach them that character and not money brings happi- 
ness, that ‘‘single blessedness is preferable to double 
wretchedness.”’ 

Boys should not do things that are unclean. Teach 
them tobacco is an unclean thing. Girls’ influence 
may do much to prevent the habit being formed. Women too 
often feel they must not interfere with men’s pleasures, else 
they will be disliked ; but girls with high ideals are preferred 
by men. 

Attention should be given to books our children read. 
‘* John Halifax, Gentleman,’’ was mentioned as a good pure 
love story and of married life, and Scott’s poetry is good and 
pure. For the cultivation of purity and other virtues follow 
the advice of Ruskin: ‘‘ Do not think much of your faults ; 
still less of others’ faults. In every person who comes near 
you look for what is good and strong ; honor that, rejoice in 
it, and as you can, try to imitate it ; and your faults will drop 
off like dead leaves when their time comes.”’ 

James Atkinson spoke on purity in business and Dr. Mary 
Hough on impure politics. Further remarks by Elizabeth 
Lloyd and Arabella Carter closed the meeting. A. % 





CINCINNATI, O.—The program of the Friends’ Association 
for this year, a copy of which appeared in last week’s issue 
of the INTELLIGENCER, presents a plan of work quite new to 
the Association. Instead of original papers by the members, 
sermons, addresses, etc., by well-known writers will be read, 
following a general outline of subjects as given in the printed 
program. 

The first meeting of the season was held at the home of 
Dora Gallagher, First-day, Tenth month 25th. The opening 
silence, which was of more than usual length, was broken by 
the clerk reading the sixth chapter of Matthew. The topic 
for the afternoon was ‘‘ The Simple Life."’ Edwin Griest 
read selections from a book on the subject which touched 
upon almost every phase of life. Through all the selections 


read ran the thought that true simplicity is something from 
within, not something that must of necessity show in dress or 
surroundings ; that there can be no true simplicity of life 
without simple-heartedness and singleness of purpose. Some 
remarks on the subject followed, and Andrew Cadwalader 
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and Nat Murray gave brief accounts of the Centennial 
Services of Miami Monthly Meeting, at Waynesville, Ohio, 
which a number of the Association members attended the 
previous week. Some time was given to the reading of 
reports and discussion of business, and after the reading of 
one of Whittier’s poems by Louise Cadwalader, the meeting 
closed in silence. Grace D. HALL, Assistant Clerk. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


In the summer of 1902, the young author Jack London went 
down into the slums of Whitechapel and observed the 
conditions of life in that dreariest of slums. Such poverty as 
exists in East London goes beyond anything we have in our 
worst American slums. The book which this investigator 
made, ‘‘ The People of the Abyss "’ (Macmillan : New York), 
is a vital picture of a vast population of hopeless paupers. 
The book would make good reading for the upper classes 
who are just now luxuriating on their vast estates during the 
hunting season. How long will society tolerate such awful 
extremes ? 





There is a very fresh and attractive quality about the 
essays of William B. Yeats. They have recently been 
collected into a volume, ‘‘Ideas of Good and Evil’’ 
(Macmillan : New York). The author isthe chief figure in 
the Celtic Revival, which is one of the most engaging move- 
ments in contemporary letters. Both in his dreamy, mystic 
poems, and in his eager, intimate prose meditations, he speaks 
for those unworldly and spiritual ideals of which Ireland has 
always been the home, though so long and sadly neglected. 

The ardent pleadings of the young Irish poet must be read 
by those who would be informed as to those new Celtic 
interests which are bound to vitalize the art and literature of 
the coming generation. 





In ‘‘ Ponkapog Papers,’’ with their ‘‘ alluring alliteration ”’ 
of title, Thomas Bailey Aldrich devotes some choice pages 
to Robert Herrick. The eternal charm of the old master has 
long exercised its spell over the later poet. Aldrich is 
essentially of the school of Herrick, in his great care for 
faultless phrasing and delicate observation. The old vicar- 
poet inscribed affectionate little odes to rare Ben ; so has 
Herrick received the devotions of Aldrich, as in this happy 
quatrain, — 


‘« No slightest golden rhyme he wrote 
That held not something men must quote ; 
Thus by design or chance did he 
Drop anchors to posterity.’’ 


Among the good bits in the present essay we may 
transcribe this: ‘‘ Herrick was in spirit an Elizabethan, and 
had strayed by chance into an artificial and prosaic age—a 
sylvan singing creature alighting on an alien planet.’’ 

A certain editor of Herrick once declared in after years 
that he ‘‘had outgrown Herrick’’ since editing him. It isa 
comforting thing to see stili among us those who can never 
outgrow, even in this clamorous age, the perpetual grace and 
single-hearted appeal of the old English singer. A genuine 
lover of Herrick must love him to the end! 

The shorter papers in the book are lit up with abundant 
pleasantry and sanity. Inthe discourse on autograph-hunters, 
we are told that ‘‘ Whittier used to be obliging. . 
Emerson, always philosophical, dreamily confiscated the 
postage stamps.’’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) }. 





The issue for Tenth month of the Riverside Literature 
Series contains Tennyson's Gareth and Lynette, Launcelotand 
Elaine, and The Passingof Arthur. An earlier issue for this 
year contained Irving's Life of Goldsmith, with introduction 
and notes by Willis Boughton. This series of English and 
American classics is issued quarterly in paper covers. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Company, New York; 15 cents 
single number.) 





In the Atlantic Monthly President Eliot, of Harvard, 
discusses ‘‘ The School,”’ showing its characteristics, its aims, 


and into what it should develop. Brooks Adams, in ‘‘ The 
Economic Conditions of Future Defense,’’ takes the un- 
Friendly ground that force is the only law among nations. 
Burton J. Hendrick describes the working of the new 
tenement law in New York and its inestimable advantages to 
the poor. 


INDIAN SUMMER. 


A sort veil dims the turquoise skies, 
And half-conceals from pensive eyes 
The bronzing tokens of the Fall; 

A calmness broods upon the hills, 
And Summer’s parting dream distills 
A charm of silence over all. 


The stacks of corn, in brown array, 

Stand waiting through the placid day, 
Like tattered wigwams on the plain ; 

The tribes that find a shelter there 

Are phantom peoples, forms of air, 
And ghosts of vanished joy and pain. 


At evening, when the blood-red crest 
Of sunset passes through the West, 
I hear the whispering host returning : 
On far-off fields, by elm and oak, 
I see the light, I smell the smoke, — 
The camp-fires of the Past are burning. 
—Henry and Tertius van Dyke, in Harper's Magazine. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SORROW. 


SoRROw, why from year to year, 
Dost thou follow me? 

I have wandered far and near 
To escape from thee, 

Far and near and far and wide, 

Still to find thee at my side! 


Long ago when knowledge came 
Like a slender lad, 

I had never heard thy name, 
All my soul was glad, 

Oh, to clasp the beauteous boy 

To my heart I dreamed were joy! 


Knowledge near and nearer drew, 
In my strong embrace 

Quick I caught him, then I knew 
We were face to face, 

And that pallid face of thine 

Ever since hath followed mine. 


Thou hast wrapped my roseate dreams 
Close within the shroud, 

Knowledge all uncertain seems 
Like a melting cloud, 

Sure, insistent, somber, near, 

Thou dost ever haunt me here. 


Yet, O Sorrow, if at last 
Thou shoulds’t turn and go, 
I, to whom thou clings’t so fast, 
Would not have it so, 
For thou’st taught through saddened years 
Patience, and the balm of tears! 
HOWELL S. ENGLAND. 


‘« Have you had a kindness shown you? 

Pass it on! 

*Twas not given for you alone— 
Pass it on! 

Let it travel down the years, 

Let it stop another's tears, 

Till in Heaven the deed appears, 
Pass it on !"’ 
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| with provisions, farm implements, seed for cotton and corn 


George Cadbury’s Newspaper. 
Lonbon has been treated to a remarkable journalistic sur- 
prise in connection with a change in the proprietorship of the 
Daily News of that city. The new owner immediately took 
the step of excluding all racing}and betting news. Predic- 
tions were freely made that'this policy would be disastrous, 


especially as the circulation of the paper was then on the 
down-grade. At the same time much greater attention was 
given to religious intelligence than by any other paper, and 
later all advertisements of alcoholic liquors were excluded. 
The result has actually been the conversion of a heavy loss 
into an actual profit, and at present the circulation is still 
increasing at the rate of 1,000 a day.—[City and State. ] 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Tue Fifty-eighth Congress of the United States met in extra 
session on the gth instant. When the roll was called seventy 
Senators and 350 Representatives answered to their names. 
Joseph G. Cannon, of Illinois, was elected Speaker of the 
House. Tae President's proclamation was read, stating that 
the special session had been called to determine whether 
Congress would give its approval tothe reciprocal treaty with 
Cuba. A resolution offered by the Chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee was adopted, requesting the President to 
give to the House of Representatives ‘‘ all correspondence and 
other official documents relating to the recent revolt in the 
Isthmus of Panama.”’ 


Tue attempt of several well-known Southern planters to 
solve the negro problem by founding an experimental colony 
composed of Southern negroes in Liberia, Africa, nearly a 
year ago, has proveda failure. The first members of the 
party to return arrived in New York on the 6th. The party 
of fifty-six negroes was sent from Georgia last First month at 
the suggestion and with the financial aid of a company of 
Georgia planters headed by J. J. Henderson, of Osceola, Ga., 
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and what money they themselves possessed. It was hoped 
that the growing of cotton would mark the success of the 
venture, but the colonists were not able to make even 
potatoes grow there. Meanwhile the provisions were dis- 
appearing and spoiling, the natives were hostile, and in six 
weeks the tropical fever had appeared. In less than eight 
months one-half of the entire number was dead. There are 
still eleven negroes left in the settlement, but they are 
coming back in the course of three weeks. 


THE United States Government has recognized the 
independence of the Republic of Panama and has used its 
authority to prevent the transportation of troops by either 
Colombia or Panama on the Isthmian railway ; the establish- 
ment of the new government has, therefore, been unaccom- 
panied by bloodshed. The Colombian Government has 
protested against the attitude of the United States forces on ° 
the Isthmus. On the gth the Provisional Government of 
Panama designated a commission of three members to sail 
immediately to Washington to enter into negotiations for a 
new canal treaty. 

Tue Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers, over which Anna 
Janney Lippincott, of Philadelphia, presided, met in Scranton 
last week. The papers read and discussed dealt with matters 
pertaining to the welfare of children: the training of deaf 
children to talk ; the special schools needed for defective, 
backward and incorrigible children ; the beneficent influence 
of school cities, school gardens and juvenile courts; the 
condition of children among the Mormons, etc. Resolutions 
were adopted in favor of uniform marriage and divorce laws, 
and an anti-polygamy amendment to the NationalConstitution. 


THe American Federation of Labor, on the gth, opened 
in Faneuil Hall, Boston, its twenty-third annual Convention, 
with President Gompers in the chair. 


TIMES AND PLACES OF 'CALENDAR OF EVENTS OF | 1a Mo. 15 (FIRST-DAY).—A MEETING 


HOLDING'- FIRST-DAY 
MEETINGS. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


IITH Mo. 


Friends, 


INTEREST TO FRIENDS. 


13 (SIXTH-DAY).— ANNUAL 
meeting of the Library Association of 
in the Lecture Room of 


under the care of the Philanthropic 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing will be held in Swarthmore Meeting- 
house at 2.30 p.m. Subject, ‘‘ Prison 
Reform and the Treatment of 
Criminals.’’ Address by Judge Wm. N. 


Under care of Philadelphia Monthly 


Friends’ Central School, 1§thand Race 


Ashman, of Philadelphia. 


Streets, Philadelphia, at 8 p. m. A 
brief business session, followed by a 
paper by Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond, 
of Swarthmore College, on ‘‘ English 


( Continued on page 735.) 
aL ee itaidnian Friends and the Woodbrooke Summer 
Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster ‘|  Settlement."’ A cordial invitation is 


Meeting for worship 11 a.m. First-day extended to all interested. 
School 9.30 a.m. wa = 
11TH Mo. 14 (SEVENTH-DAY).—SALEM 

Quarterly Meeting at Salem, Ohio, at 

I1a.m. Ministers and Elders, same 

day, at 10 a. m. 


Meeting : 

Fifteenth and Race Streets. 
Meeting for worship 10.30 a.m., 7.30 
p.m. First-day School 11.30 a.m. 





Under the care of Green Street Monthly | 
Meeting : 1 
Fourth and Green Streets. 
Meeting for worship 10.30 a.m. 
Germantown. 
Meeting for worship 10.30 a.m. 
day School 9 a.m. 
Frankford. 
Meeting for worship 10.30 a.m. 
day School 9.25 a.m. 
Fair Hill. 
Meeting for worship 3.30 p.m. 
day School 2 p.m. 


11TH Mo. 14 (SEVENTH-DAY).—MIAMI 
Quarterly Meeting, at Waynesville, 
Ohio, at 10 a.m. Ministers and Elders, 
day before at 2 p.m. (All standard 
time). 


First- 


First- 


11TH Mo. 14 (SEVENTH-DAY).—CONFER- 

ence of Young Friends’ Associations 

of the seven yearly meetings at Wil- 

mington, Del. Address at the morning 

session’ by William W. Birdsall, subject, 

“An Open Mind”’; at the afternoon | 
session by Professor F. A. Christie, of | 
Meadville, Pa., on ‘‘The Views of 
Early Friends and Present-day Reli- 

gious Thought.”’ 


First- 


Under joint care of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting and of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting : 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue. 
Meeting for worship 11 a.m. First-day 
School 9.30 a.m. 


Absolutely Pure 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
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NEWS NOTES. 


WILLIAM L. ELKIns, the traction magnate of Philadelphia, 
died on the 8th. 


THE Dowie ‘‘ restoration '’ hosts on their return from New 
York arrived in Zion City on the 3d. 


A NEw oil strike at Batson’s Prairie, Texas, has caused 
great excitement and a rush to the new field. 


RETURNS of the recent election in the Hawaiian Islands 
show a sweeping victory for the Home Rule party. 


COMMANDER BOoTH-TUCKER, in response to a message 
from General Booth, sailed for England on the 4th. 


EXTREME destitution is reported from many parts of 
Labrador, owing to the shortage of the fishery catch. 


A FIRE in the Botanical Gardens of St. Louis on the 7th 
destroyed one of the finest orchid collections in the world. 


THE sugar crop in Cuba this year is estimated at 1,250,- 
ooo tons, the largest by 250,000 tons ever produced in the 
island. 


THE Twenty-second Congress of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of America held its sessions in Pittsburg from the 3d 
to the 6th. 


THE twenty-seventh annual meeting of the American 
Humane Association held its session in Cincinnati, closing 
on the 6th. 


THE will of the late Gordon McKay, the wealthy inventor 
of shoe machinery, leaves over $1,000,000 to Harvard and 
cuts off his two surviving sons. 


OwInG to the ravages of war and the Turkish tax-gatherers 
the peasants of the region about Salonika, Macedonia, are 
reduced to the verge of starvation and it is difficult to see how 
they can get through the winter. 


THREE members of the first class of the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis were dismissed from the service on the 6th for 
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hazing. This is accepted as ending the practice of hazing at 
Annapolis under the present control. 


Tue Czechs, who have been awaiting the end of the 
Hungarian crisis in order to demand for their division of the 
Austrian Empire whatever should be granted to the Magyars, 
have now made radical demands on the government. 


THE annual report of the Second Assistant Postmaster 
General shows that last year’s expenditure for mail transpor- 
tion was $63,594,542, and that 15,999,802,630 pieces of mail 
—_— were handled during the year by the railway postal 
clerks. 


PITTSBURG’S largest property holderand benefactor, Mary 
E. Schenley, died on the 5th, leaving an estate of $50,000, 000. 
She had donated Schenley Park, 300 acres in the heart of the 
city, founded the News Boys’ Home, an institute for the 
blind, etc. et Me BE ooo 

GENERAL GREELY, Chief Signal Officer of the United States 
army, in his annual report to the Secretary of War, shows 
that during the year the system of military telegraph lines 


and cables in Alaska authorized by Congress consists 0, 
1,740 miles. 


THE first forest experiment station in the United States is 
to be established under the auspices of the Yale Schcol of 
Forestry at Milford, Pa., on the estate of James A. Pinchot, 
who furnishes the ground, buildings and funds for its 
maintenance. 


AT a meeting of the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern 
Educational Society of the Methodist Episccpa] Church, at 
Cincinnati, an appropriation of $100,000 for the forty schcols 
in the South was recommended. The schools have an 
enrollment of about 11,000 pupils. 


EMPEROR WILLIAM of Germany underwent a surgical 
operation on the 7th for the removal of a growth in the 
larynx. Great anxiety is felt because of the memory of the 
death of his father, Emperor Frederick, from cancer starting 
with a growth on the vocal chords. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS OF | phia Monthly Meeting, at Race Street, 


INTEREST TO FRIENDS. 


( Continued from page 734.) 


11TH Mo. 15 (F1IRST-DAY). — VALLEY | 
Meeting will be attended by Philadel- | 
phia Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting Com- 
mittee at Io a. m. 


11TH Mo. 15 (FIRST-DAY).—A like | 
thropic conference at Fallowfield | 
Meeting-house, at 2.30 p.m. 


11TH Mo. 16 (SECOND-DAY).—CENTRE 
Quarterly Meeting at Grampian, Pa., at 
10 a.m. Ministers and Elders Seventh- 
day before at 3 p.m. 


11TH Mo. 16 (SECOND-DAY).—FAIRFAX 
Quarterly Meeting at Woodlawn, Va., 
at1oa.m. Ministers and Elders day 
before at 3 p.m. 


11TH Mo. 16 (SECOND-DAY)—MEETING OF 
the Fairhill Literary and Social Union | 
in the Fairhill Meeting-house, S. E. cor. | 
Germantown Ave. and Cambria St., at 
8 p. m. 


11TH Mo. 17 (THIRD-DAY)—MANSFIELD, 
N. J., Young Friends’ Association, at 
the home of Anna B. and Robert Taylor. 


11TH Mo. 18 (FOURTH-DAY).—PHILADEL- | 


at 7.30 p. m. 


MacseETH, 
on a lamp- 
chimney, 
stays there. 


My Index tells what chimney fits your 


11TH Mo. Ig (FIFTH-DAY). — GREEN | 
Street Monthly Meeting, at Fourth and | 
Green Streets, at 3 p. m. 


11TH Mo. 20 (SIXTH-DAY). —LANGHORNE 
Young Friends’ Association, at home of | 
Alfred Marshall, when President Swain 
will be present. 


11TH MO. 20 (SIXTH-DAY).—THE JUNIOR | 
Friends of West Philadelphia will hold | 
a meeting at John Paxton’s, 331 Saun- 
ders Avenue, at 8 p.m. 





11TH Mo. 20 (SIXTH-DAY).—THE DILI- 
gent Circle of King’s Daughter will 
hold their annual fair in the Auditorium, 
Young Friends’ Association, 140 N. 
15th Street, Philadelphia, from 4 to 10 
o'clock p. m. 


lamp. If you use that chimney, you get 
perhaps twice as much light, and save a 
dollar or two a year of chimney-money, 
I send it free; am glad to. 
MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


LEARN SHORTHAND. 


Taught by mail or in school. 
Moderate rates. 


PROVIDENT SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND, 
805 Provident Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
11TH Mo. 22 (FIRST-DAY).—FRIENDS OF a. 

White Plains meet at home of Sarah LIZZIE J. LAMBERT 


Knowlton, 42 Fisher Avenue, White | PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINERY 
Plains, N. Y., at 11 a. m. 


11TH Mo. 21 (SEVENTH-DAY).—LANS- 
downe Friends’ Meeting-house opened, 
8 p.m. Addresses by Henry W. Wilbur 
and others. All interested are cordially 
invited. 


| 
| Successor to 


E. SHOEMAKER 1020 Green Street 


( Continued on page 730.) | 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS OF 
INTEREST TO FRIENDS. 


(Concluded from page 735-) 


11TH Mo. 23 (SECOND-DAY).—WARRING- 
ton Quarterly Meeting at Pipe Creek, 
Md., at 1o a.m. Ministers and Elders 
Seventh-day preceding, at 2 p.m. 


11TH Mo. 25 (FOURTH-DAY).—SOUTHERN 
Quarterly Meeting at Camden, Del., at 
I1 a.m. Ministers and Elders same 
day, at 9.15 a.m. 


11TH Mo. 26 (FIFTH-DAY). — BUCKS 
Quarterly Meeting at Langhorne, Pa., 
at1oa.m. Ministers and Elders day 
before, at 11 a. m. 


11TH Mo. 27 (SIXTH-DAY).—NOTTINGHAM 
Quarterly Meeting at Little Britain, Pa., 
atioa.m. Ministers and Elders day 
before, at 2 p. m. 


11TH Mo. 28 (SEVENTH-DAY). — BLUE 
River Quarterly Meeting at Clear Creek, 
Ill., attoa.m. Ministers and Elders 
day before, at 2 p.m. 


CRITICISM. 


WE are all critics nowadays. It isa far 
easier task to pull down than to build up. 
A young woman was once asked : 

‘Can you sew?’’ 

‘«T cannot sew,’ was her reply ; ‘* but 
I can rip up beautifully.’’ 

Yes, criticism is easier than perform- 
ance. The policy of ‘‘ripping up"’ is 
growing very popular. 

It is far less difficult a task to criticise a 
sermon than to deliver one. A fool can 
criticise the universe, but you must have 
an Almighty God to create it. 


VERY LOW RATES TO CALIFORNIA, 
ARIZONA, MEXICO, NEW MEXICO 
AND OTHER WESTERN POINTS. 

VIA SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


Anyone desiring to make a trip to Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, Mexico, New Mexico or 
other western points, either for business 
or pleasure, can do so now at a small cost. 

Daily until November 29th, 1903, in- 
clusive, special one way colonists tickets 
will be sold via Southern Railway at rate of 
$49.75 from Philadelphia to Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and other points, propor- 
tionately low rates from other points. 

The Southern Railway operates on fast 
trains, tri-weekly, high-class, personally- 
conducted vestibuled excursion sleeping 
cars between Washington, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco without change, via 
Atlanta, New Orleans and El Paso, in 
which the double berth rate is only $7.00. 

Excursion sleeping cars leave Washing- 
ton on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
days. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., will take pleas- 
ure in furnishing all information. 


FRIENDS’ 


Open ALL THE YEAR. Lonc Distance TeL_ePHone. 


THE CHELTENHAM, 


E, T. Kuendig 


R. W. Richards. Atlantic City, N. J. 


Senet House 


The Pennhurst, prong bey 


Micuican Avenus, Atcantic Crry, N. J. 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator to 
street level. Write for booklet. wM HOOD. 


THE KATHLU, 
1126 Cuwrnat Avs., Oczgan Crrv, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
K. 5. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


THE AQUARILLE, Open ALL THE YEAR 
Ocean Enp oF Tennesses Avez., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-like 
«nd comfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. Ma. HUMPTON. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 





118 S. 15th St., (4th door below Chestnut St.), Phila. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


TEACHERS! TEACHERS! 


Teachers who expect to take an examination for a 
teachers’ certificate should at once begin our Teachers’ 
Interstate Examination Course. Thorough and practi- 
cal. No teacher can fail to secure a first grade certifi- 
cate after completing this course. We Prepare you to 
teach and then secure you a good ition. rite at 
once your nearest office. Enclose stamp for reply. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


174 Randolph Building, Memphis, Tenn. 
1423 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Home in the Puget Sound Valley. 


7a Peoples University, of Olympia, Wash., has for 
sale some very desirable residence roperty im- 
proved and otherwise, in the capital city of the 
State of Washington. It being endowment 

erty a time sale, with annual interest will be acne. 
It also has some well located acreage property, especially 
desirable for fruit growing. All these properties will be 
~ cheap and on easy terms. Write for further infor- ° 
mation to 


THE PEOPLES UNIVERSITY, 
Olympia, Washington. 


PURE FOOD 


skillful preparation, and excellent 

service are distinctive features of 
OUR LUNCH and DINING ROOM, 

1317 Filbert Street 
These characteristics, unique specialties, reasonable 
prices, and class of patrons give this restaurant a rank 
peculiarly its own. We are seeking and securing custom 
of ladies and oer business men. 
J. J. WILLIAMS, Proprietor. 


SAVE 24 vou FUEL @ 


boils quicker 

on my chim- 

ney than on 
‘my Stove. 


Ican hold my 
hand overmy 
chimney. No 
waste heat, I 
use a 

ROCHESTER RADIATOR. 


Get all the heat you pay for. You 
really get coal at half price for at least 
ten years; with it, you make one stove 
or furnace do the work of two. 

Pully Guaranteed. Write for Booklet on heating houses. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 


19 Furnace St.» 


Rochester, X. Y. 


Club Rates: Other Periodicals, 1904. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1904. 


Read the 


figures given, and also read the notes below. 
We will send FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodi- 
cals named below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for both.’’ 


WEEKLIES. 

Periodicals. Price for both. 
Springfield Republican, Gy -_ go 
The Nation, ($3), . . 4.80 | 
Literary Digest, ($3), . 
Christian Register, ($2), 
Scientific American, ($3), . 
Sunday School Times, ($1), 
Journal of Education, ($2.50), . 
The New Voice, _ new subs., 

Renewals, Rin. 4 
City and State, ($2), 
The Outlook, ($3), . 
The Youths’ Companion, ‘(gt. 73), 

New subscriptions, 

Renewals, 


4.60 
2.85 


2.65 


3.60 
5.00 


3-35 
3-75 


4.50 | 
4.00 | 


4-35 | 
| Lippincott’s Magazine, ($2. "50), 
2.95 | ss 


| 


MONTHLIES. 
Periodicals. Price for both. 
British Friend, (6s,6d & postage), $3.75 
Scribner’s Magazine, ($3), 
The Century Magazine, ($4), 
Harper's Magazine, ($4), 
Atlantic Monthly, ($4), . 
North American Review, ($s), . 
St. Nicholas, ($3), 


The Chautauquan, ($2), 
Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), 
The Farm Journal, ($o. 50), 
Table Talk, ($1), .. 
Harper's Bazar, ($1), . 


Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to 


us and we will give prices. 


Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each 
(if ordered through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the 


heading ‘‘ price for both.’’ 





FRIENDS’ 


WOMEN’S COMBINATION 
SUITS, ETC. 


We have had to give more space to the 
Women's Underwear in order to properly 
take care of the unprecedented volume of 


business that iscoming tous. Morelines 


than ever—these are some of them : 


ONEITA COMBINATION SUITS—of 
ribbed cotton, soc and 87%c; of 
merino, $1.25 and $1.50; of all-wool, 
$2.00. 


UNION SUITS—of heavy cotton, 
Harvard Mills make, at $1.00; of 
merino, $1.50 and $2.00; of Swiss 
ribbed merino, $3.00; of Swiss ribbed 
wool in white or natural, at $3.25, and 
in black at $3.50. Also of pure silk, 
silk-and-wool,silk-and-balbriggan, both 
domestic and Swiss ribbed makes. 


CORSET COVERS —of white cotton, with 
high neck and long sleeves, or no 
sleeves, at 25c ; better ones at 50c and 
75c ; Corset Covers of merino at 75c, 
$1.00 and $1.25. Others of all-silk 
and silk-and-cotton at most favorable 
prices. 


BLACK TIGHTS—of good merino, open 
or closed, at $1.00, $1.50 and $1.75 ; 
of heavy all-wool, $2.00 ; also of all-silk, 
silk-and-wool and silk-and-balbriggan. 


the 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD UsE' 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
to lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
rial and approval. Send 
ban for Booklet. nace Ge 
@ Scientific Bread Mach 
afte CHAMB 
Media Sta, 





MILTON PHILLIPS 
Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by 
MRS. S. E. BERTOLETT. 


142 South Eleventh Street, Philad’a 


MAKE BUT ONE 
GRADE OF ICE 
CREAM AND 
CAKES, AND THAT IS, THE BEST THAT 
MONEY AND SKILLED WORKMANSHIP 
CAN PRODUCE. CALL AND SEE IT MADE 
AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. GOODS 
SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


—— SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ——— 


CRANE’S, 18th and Filbert Sts. 
5 PHONES. 


CRANE’S 


NAMES OF TEXTILES. 


THE names of fabrics are in many 
cases derived from the place where they 
were first manufactured ; in others, the 
name is bestowed in honor of the place 
where it first became known to commerce, 
or from the materials composing its tex- 
ture. Thus the name of muslin is de- 
rived from Mosul, in Asia. 

Cambric comes from Cambrai; gauze 
from Gaza; baize from Bajac; dimity 
from Damietta, and jeans from Jean. 

The name damask is an abbreviation 
of Damascus; satin is a corruption of 
Zaytown, in China. 

Velvet is the Italian ‘‘ vellute,’’ wooly, 
and is traceable further back to the Latin 
vellus, a hide or pelt. 

Serge comes from Xerga, the Spanish 
for a certain sort of blanket. 

Bandana is derived from an Indian 
word signifying to bind or tie. 

Alpaca is the name of a species of 
llama from whose wool the genuine fabric 
is woven. 

Calico is named for Calicut, a town in 
India, where it was first printed. 

Blanket bears the name of Thomas 
Blanket, a famous English clothier, who 
aided the introduction of woolens into 
England in the fourteenth century. 

Shawl is from the Sanscrit, sala, which 
means floor, shawls having been first 
used as carpet tapestry. 


‘* A TENDER-HEARTED maiden, 

fashion dressed, 

Rebuked a wicked urchin who was 
bearing off a nest; 

‘Fie! fie! you cruel fellow! What, 
nest and eggs and all? 

I think I hear the mother-bird in yonder 
thicket call. 


in latest 


_ [ think I see her pretty breast a-tremble 
like a leaf. 
Put back the nest, you naughty boy, or 
she will die of grief.’ 
‘Oh, no, she wont!’ the bad boy said ; 
‘she doesn't care for that ; 


She doesn’t mind such little things, for | 


she is on your hat.’ ’’ 
—From A. R. Wells, 
Rhymes for Youngsters.’”’ 


‘* Rollicking 


Old. Sealed: Cut 


father clocks repaired at home. 
If yours needs attention send 
me a postal or, better, call. My 
store is within three minutes’ 
walk of the Market Street fer- 
ries. Repairing of clocks and 
watches of every kind. Prompt 
service and moderate prices. 


W. L. BERRY, 


WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER, 


22 South Second Street, Philad’a. | 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Young Friends’ 


iii 
Review 
Published by the 


New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Epiror, 
232 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 
months’ trial. 


With Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


STENOGRAPHING, TYPEWRITING. 
Mimeographing a Specialty. 
MARY M. KITE, 

407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Streets, Phila, 


Bell ’Phone, 
Prices [oderate. Keystone’ P 


25 cents for six 


e to Walnut. 
one, 70-09 Race. 


STENOGRAPHER Geo. B.cock, 


Girard Building and 


Telephones. 216 Ww. Coulter St. 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 : Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D Filbert. 


Thos. Biddle Ellis. 


J. H. Ringe, Jr., 
Ringe & Ellis, geX'estate.”” 


Insurance, Collections, Mort Ground Rents, 
Patents. Estates managed and settled. Rents collected. 
Keystone and Bell’ Phones. 929 Chestnut St., Phila. 


EDWARD T. BLACK 


(S. W. BLACK’S SON) 


REAL ESTATE AGENT AND BROKER 


The entire care of Real Estate a specialty 
616 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN 


Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES ing families Office 603 North 
Eighth een Philadelphia, Penna. 
JONES. 


JOSEPH L. 
FLORIDA BY SEA. 


Merchants & Miners Transportation Co, 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


FROM 


PHILADELPHIA AND BALTIMORE. 


Best way to reach all Southern points. Accommoda- 
tions and cuisine unsurpassed. Send for Tour Book 
and Particulars. 


O. F. LUCAS, Agent, Pier 10, N. Delaware Avenue. 
Uptown offices, 828 and roos Chestnut Street, Philad’a 


. C. WHITNEY, 2d V. P. and T.M. W. P. 
RNER,G. P.A. General offices, Baltimore, Md. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer 


| 1728 Girard Ave., Philadelphia 


Tevernons, Porrar a9-38 D. 





iv FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


Condition of the Lansdowne and Darby Saving Fund and Trust Company 


At Lansdowne, at the close of business, November 2d, 1903 


JUST NINE AND A HALF MONTHS AFTER OPENING FOR BUSINESS 
RESOURCES ea LIABILITIES 
ove pwn Capita stoc 


and fixtures, . 
Te UE, kk te le 6 ee Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid, 
ee SUOOE OM OOUIONR. . occ swe es wee ee Due depositors, Sa eka ‘ 

Call loans on collateral, Due national banks, 
Bonds, ; 
Organization expe ons 

Due from national banks 
Cash on “ee ed or te is 


Banking house . $ 25,056.10 
. 116 817.00 
96,450.00 
36,800.00 
20, 300.00 
560.07 
63,486.69 
10,600.07 


. $125,000.00 


- — 7,247.05 
. 236,164.41 
1,658.47 


$370,069.93 


aoe GEORGE FOSTER WHITE, President. 


STRENGTH! SAFETY! 


Is it not the Part of Wisdom to have a Savings Bank Account? 





Most certainly it is! 

The habit of saving, like every other habit, is one which grows, and those who regularly 
deposit their money, no matter how little, are always astonished and pleased at the Pam with 
which it accumulates. 


THE BOWERY SAVINGS BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
Has made it so easy, so convenient to depositors wherever they may live, to deposit or draw, that 
no one can feel it anything but pleasant to open an account. Send for our new booklet, entitled 


BANKING BY MAIL 


Which will tell you all about the system. Or if you would like to have the large, beautifully illus- 
trated pamphlet descriptive of this—the Largest Savings Bank in the World—ask for that, too, and 
it will be promptly mailed to you, FREE. Address, 


THE BOWERY SAVINGS BANK, 128 & 130 Bowery, New York 


hee Fiat... } North side, below ot >. 
WALL PAPER ot |S. F. Balderston’s Son, TL ee, 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON WORKS 
IRON FENCING 


FRANK PETTIT, late of the Pettit Fencing Co. 
809 Taster Street, Philad’a, Pa. 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order, 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILA. 


| Removed to 823 Spring Garden Street, 
From 736 Spring Garden Street 


Ne 


- 





AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


You can live without life insur- 
ance, but you won't live so much. 


Nothing adds to the zest of 





GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 
N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL, $2,500,000 


Acts as Execvror, 
Assicnes, ann Recerver. 

Frvanciar AGENT For InprvipvALs oR CORPORATIONS. 

Iwrerest ALLOWED on INDIVIDUAL AND CORPC RATION 
Accounts. 


Safes to Rent in Burgiar-proof Vaults. 


ApMinisTrRaToR, Truster, 





living like knowing your family 


is protected by a policy in the 


SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as Trustes or Corporation Mortcacss. 
DEPOSITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 


PENN [fIUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


ReGrstTrar AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Reat Estate. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 





